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THE PORCH OF HELL. 
FROM DANTE. 

“Seek ye the path traced bye the wrath of God for sinfull mortals ? 
Of the reprobate this is the gate, these are the gloomy portals ! 
For sinne and crime from the birth of tyme dugge was this gulph Infernal. 
Guest! let all Hope on this threshold stop! here reigns despair Eternal.” 
I read with tears these characters—tears shed on man’s behalf; 
Each word seemed fraught with painful thought, the lost soul’s epitaph ; 
Turning dismayed, ** O, mystic shade !’’ I cried, “ my kindly Mentor, 
Of comfort, say, can no sweet ray these dark dominions enter !”’ 


“My son!” replied that ghostly guide, ‘ this is the dark abode 

Of the guilty dead; alone they tread hell’s melancholy road. 

Brace up thy nerves! this hour deserves that mind should have control, 
And bid avaunt fears that would haunt the clay imprisoned soul. 


Mine be the task, what thou shalt ask, each mystery to solve ; 

Anon for us dark Erebus back shall its gates revolve : 

Hell shall disclose its deepest woes, each punishment, each pang, 
Saint hath revealed, or eye beheld, or flame-tongued prophet sang.” 


Gates were unrolled of iron mould—a dismal dungeon yawned ! 

We passed—we stood—'twas hell we view’d !—eternity had dawned ! 
Space on our sight burst infinite—echoes were heard remote ; 

Shrieks loud and drear startled our ear, and stripes incessant smote. 


Onward we went. The firmament was starless o'er my head. 
Spectres swept by, inquiringly ; clapping their hands they fled ! 
Borne on the blast strange whispers passed ; and ever and anon, 
Athwart the plain, like hurricane, God’s vengeance would come on. 


Then sounds, breathed low, of gentler woe, soft on our hearing stole, 
Captives so meek fain would I seek to comfort and console : 

*(, let us pause and learn the cause of se much grief, and why 
fSaddens the air of their despair the unavailing sigh.” 


“‘My son! Heaven grants them utterance in plaintive notes of woe, 
In tears their grief may find relief, but hence they never go. 

Fools! they believed that if they lived blameless and vice eschewed, 
God would dispense with excellence, and give beatitude. 


They died! but nought of virtue brought to win their Maker’s praise ; 
No deeds of worth the page set forth that chronicled their days. 
Fixed is their doom—eternal gloom ! to mourn for what is past, 

And weep aloud amid that crowd with whom their lot is cast. 


One fate they share with spirits fair, who, when rebellion shook 
God’s holy roof, remained aloof, nor part whatever took ; 

Drew not the sword against their lord, nor yet upheld his throne ; 
Could God for this make perfect bliss theirs when the fight was won? 


The world knows not their weary lot, nor can assuage their pangs, 
Or cure the curse of fell remorse, or blunt the tiger’s fangs. 

Mercy disdains to loose their chains—the hour of grace has been ! 
Son! let that class unheeded pass—unwept, though not unseen.” 





MORNING. 
There is a parting in night’s murky veil, 
A soft pale light is in the Eastern sky ; 
It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 
Like distant music wafted on the gale. 
Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 
Like waning tapers when the feast is o’er ; 
While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar 
High o'er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 
Though winds be hushed : it is the stir of wings ; 
And now the skylark from the nest upsprings, 
Trilling, in aceents clear, her song of love ; 
And now Heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns— 
. Joy to the earth! the glorious sun returns. 

—— 


A VOYAGE TO THE NORTH SEAS. 
( Concluded.) 

[The boat made for the ship, but a gale coming on, she passed the whaler, and 
was driven to sea; for several days they were at the merey of the elements, 
but at length reached an island. On this island the party landed, when the 
smuggler ere long fell a prey to wild beasts. Arundel and Flora again took to 
rad once more committed themselves to the ocean, and again discovered 
and. 

CHAPTER IV. 

As the boat neared the shore, they found it obstructed by a considerable quan- 
lity of ice, which the set of the current had deposited there; and they were 
more particularly annoyed by several large floes, the rotatory motion of which 
threatened destruction to their little craft. Keeping, therefore, as far as possible 
to windward of the fixed ice, and threading their way as well as they were able 
among the floating masses, they coasted along the shore in search of some spot 
Where they might land. The coast, of which they of course knew nothing 
more than that it must be that of the continent, or some island on the west side 
of the streights, was divided by a sound or inlet, into which a current set at the 
tate of four or five miles an hour. When they had drifted with it for two or 
three hours, they came to a narrower part of the channel, which was there not 
above five or six miles across ; and, finding that the ice had totally disappeared, 
‘hey closed in with the land, looking anxiously for some creek, by which they 
might reach the beach without danger from the shoals that guarded it. Pre- 
Sently, rounding a rucky promontory, they reached the wished-for spot, and be- 
held a scene more gay and delightful than they had thought it possible these in- 
hospitable regions could present. A deep bay, or cove, the waters of which were 
as smooth as a mirror, lay inclosed gn each side by high rocks, while, from the 
edge of the graceful curve which it formed on the shore, the land, covered with 
8rass and mosses, sloped upwards with an agreeable acclivity. A considerable 
stream, the noise of whose waters they had for some time heard, formed a pic- 
turesque fail down rocks fringed with flowers of the most beautiful tints; and, 
On the oth 
beams as if the whole mass with its fantastic pinnacles and fret-work had been 
farved out of one solid diamond. Here and there the black rocks jutted out, 
e contrasted strongly with the irregular icy masses which were imbedded in 
pe cavities, giving to the whole the appearance of waterfalls, arrested in their 
a tse by the genius of frost,—and now wearing the similitude of what Cole- 
"wy calls “* Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! ” 
each me cry of joy, Flora and Arundel hastened to the land; and embracing 
Him other, they kneeled down, and devoutly poured forth their gratitude to 
“a? are “the treasures of darkness and the hidden riches of secret 


After their long imprisonment in the boat, the very treading on the land com- 


er side, an ice-cliff, the growth perhaps of a century, shone in the sun- | 


RESTATE 
municated the most delightful feeling of freedom to their frames ; and as they preparing to return to warmer climates. The partridge and ptarmigan began to 
walked on to enjoy their delicious felicitations, they felt change their mottled summer coats for the pure white plumage, which enables 
“The common sun, the air, the skies, them to resist the intense cold of an Arctic winter; and the aquatic tribes were 
To them were opening Paradise.” gathering together, and commencing those evolutions by which they discipline 
; They had rambled afew hundred yards from the boat, when they saw, at a themselves for their long flights. It may well be supposed that these signs of 
little distance, something which seemed like the ruined walls of two or three | the dismal and protracted winter’s approach were not observed by Flora and 
huts, erected on a level part of the ascent. They eagerly advanced, hoping te Arundel without the most intense and solemn feelings. Their destiny was now 
discover traces of the inhabitants, who might assist them in devising some closing around them; and wherever their eyes turned, they were met by proofs 
scheme of returning to their native land. A small troop of deer, that had appa- of the nearing danger. The necessity of now using all despatch in procuring 
rently been reposing in the shade behind the low walls, sprang up at their ap- provisions, since the period when they could be preserved had arrived, prevented 
proach, and, after trotting off to the distance of a few yards, turned round and Frank from sinking into despondency. On the summit of the mountain which 
gazed quietly at the intruders. They had clearly never felt the tyranny of man, overhung their dwelling, he had erected a pole with a sea-jacket extended at its 
or been taught to shun him; but now looked at his image as before the curse. | top, for the purpose of attracting any of the Indians who might be roaming 
W ithin the inclosure there were the remains of hollow structures like bee-hives, | atout within sight of it. To this place he had been accustomed almost daily to 
which the Esquimaux Indians use for stores. ‘Two or three broken bone-headed | repair, and cast a longing eye around the neighbouring coasts, and to the wide 
arrows, a few other worn-out implements, and some small figures, which might | expanse of ocean which might be seen from it. 
possibly have been the household gods of the former dwellers, lay about the | It was about their usual hour of rising, one morning in the middle of August, 
ruins; and a number of short pieces of whalebone, which had probably at one | that they were alarmed by the quivering of their rocky dwelling, as if it had 
time formed part of the roof, had been deposited in a corner. When he found | been shaken by an earthquake, accompanied by several quick stunning explosions. 
_that the ruined huts were not likely to lead to any means of discovering the in- | Running out in the utmost alarm, they saw that several huge pinnacles of the 
habitants, he determined at least to make use of them for present shelter. For | ice-cliff, which, as we have before said, shut in one side of the bay, had been 
that purpose, having cleared out the inside of one of them, he procured some precipitated from the body of the frozen mass into the abyss below. ‘The rend- 
_ Stakes proper for his purpose, from the drift timber which was strewed about the | ing and quivering still continued, and it was evident that what they had for some 
| shores of the bay in quantities sufficient to build a frigate ; and, having stuck | time anticipated from the undermined state of the iceberg, was to occur,— 
them ina line with the stakes which still remained im the old sides of the hut, | namely, that the whole of the gigantic mass was about to be rent from its frozen 
he interwove them with branches of dwarf willow, and such shrubs as were | chains and hurled into the ocean. Myriads of sea-fowl flitted through the dim 
most easily procured ; then placing over all the sail of the boat, he formed a | vapour, flying with wild cries of fear from the threatening danger. Each clasped 
| dwelling capable of resisting any bad weather which might suddenly arise. A | by an arm, Flora and Arundel remained mute and motionless, gazing with emo- 
quantity of the driest moss formed a couch on which the Sybarite might have re- | tions of awe and sublimity on the elemental struggle. At each of the terrific 
posed with unalloyed pleasure, and one of the boat-thofts erected against the | explosions wide rents appeared between the rocks and the ice which had ad- 
front wall of the hut made an agreeable seat, from which the rocks, ice-cliffs, | hered to them ; splintered fragments flew about in every direction, as if pro- 
| green sloping ground, inlet, and opposite coast afforded a pleasing and romantic | pelled by some deadly engine, until by one mighty and convulsive effort the enor- 
| prospect. Hither he removed the guns, pistols, and ammunition, as well as | mous mass tore itself away from the solid rocks, and, tottering for a moment, at 
_ the axeheads, packets of needles, beads, and other articles which had been put | length rushed down into the unfathomable waters with a stunning roar, which 
_on board to be exchanged for furs, whalebone, &c., as has been before related. | shook with suecessive reverberations the mountains to a distance of many miles. 
| He now threw a gun over his arm, and set off to examine the interior of the | Amid boiling waves and showers of spray and foam, the vast fragment disap- 
| country, leaving Flora to make her toilet at the pool formed by the waterfall, | peared in the depths of the ocean, tracing its course beneath by the wheeling 
which, from its translucent purity, and the soft fresh moss with which it was | eddies and ripples on the surface. At length, at a distance of some hundred 
bordered, was indeed well fitted to be | yards, it emerged, gradually rearing its carved and fretted towers through the va- 
} ‘“*A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters.” pour, till the sunbeams lit up every graceful line, and it swept with the current 
_ When he returned to the hut, he found Flora busied in preparing a repast of | on its slow, stately and irresistible course. ‘The echoes had scarcely died away 
| the delicious tern-eggs with which the coast abounded, and the mellow berries | in the distant mountains, ere the vapours upon the sea began to rise and fade 
| which she had gathered beneath the rocks. While they partook of this simple | away under the influence of the sunbeams. The morning was calm, peaceful, 
fare, Arundel strove to encourage his fair companion. But Frank had entirely | and bright,—bearing no mark of the late outrage upon its serenity save that of 
| mistaken the nature of Flora’s mind. She was, and women in general are, as | the waters gradually sinking to repose, and the receding form of the iceberg. 
| infinitely superior to men in that nobler kind of courage which is called passive, As they stood gazing upon the subsiding waters, they beheld four boats suc- 
| but which might with greater propnety be named intellectual, as men are to the | cessively round the point whence the ice-cliff had fallen and make towards them. 
weaker sex in active or animal energy. She will shrink from the naked weapon, | Three of them were the simple kayaks, or canoes of the Esquimaux, formed of 
| or the tempest, which man fearlessiy braves; but when any long-continued suf- seal-kins sewed together, moved with a single oar, by means of which they im- 
| fering calls for the severest sacrifice which human beings can give, she rises su- _ pelled their little craft with extraordinary swiftness ; the other was an oomiak, or 
perior to him in noble and persevering resolution, and Jays down unmurmuring on | woman’s boat, of considerable size, the flat sides and bottom of which were co- 
| the altar of affection her acute sensibilities, her joys, her health, and even hope | vered with deer-skins. It contained several women and children, besides an old 
itself. 'man, whose long white beard, tall frame, and light complexion, showed that he 
Arundel was delighted to find that Flora listened to his attempts at consola- | did not belong to any of the Indian tribes. Occupied as Flora and Arundel were 
tion with perfect complacency, and returned them with sentiments of pious re- with sentiments of the most extravagant joy, they could not but be struck by 
signation and hope. He found himself obliged to receive instead of giving en- his venerable and patriarchal appearance, more especially as contrasted with the 
couragement in their isolated and perilous circumstances. A woman's imagina- | low, uneouth forms, olive skins, and long straight black hair of the Indians. His 
tion is more vivid than that of a man; and Flora, even while she professed her- | manner also was as different from that of his companions as his appearance. As 
self resigned to the destiny before them, dwelt with so much cheerfulness and they closed in with the shore, he stretehed forth his hands as if giving a bene- 
confidence on their chances of regaining their native land, that Frank involun- diction, while the wonder which his features displayed seemed chastened by 
tarily yielded implicit belief to the agreeable anticipation. They were seated | loftier feelings, or repressed perhaps by that tardiness of the sensibilities which 
on a natural couch of the white moss which grew around in abundance; Flora’s | sinks upon those who have “ grown aged in this world of woe, so that no won- 
| hands were clasped in one of her lover’s, and the other played among the luxu- | der waits them.” The Esquimaux, on the other hand, made a thousand gestures 
| riant tresses of her hair. The smooth hard sand of the beach lay beneath them, | of surprise and pleasure; they chattered to their companions, then turned, 
| strewed near the sea with shells and pebbles, of innumerable forms and colours, | beckoned, and bowed to the two strangers ; and, when they perceived them an- 
, and which, with a gentle and ceaseless murmur, the tiny waves spilt their small | swer with gestures of the same kind, they raised a wild universal scream of de- 
white ripples and foambells ; while, in the clear depths ef the waters, myriads light, beat their breasts, pulled their noses, and jabbered out some uncouth 
| of plants clothed the bottom with submarine meadows of woven silver and | sounds, which were perfectly unintelligible to our friends. At length, having 
green, or shot up in huge branches of ten or twelve yards in height, waving | reached the shore, they assisted the old man to land, and then gathered round 
| slowly their immense arms with the undulation of the waves; and amid all this | Flora and Frank with renewed cries, screams, and gestures of pleasure and as-. 
| luxuriant vegetation, troops of fishes could be seen deep down in the clear ele- | tonishment. A few words from the old man, spoke in their own tongue, caused 
ment, wheeling and darting forward and turning up their silver scales, giving the | them to draw back, and cease their uncouth exclamations. What was the joy 
magic of life and animation to the silent under-world. The sky and the , of Arundel and his companion to hear themselves, after they had in vain at- 
everlasting mountains were calm as the sea in which they were reflected. It | tempted to understand the Danish which he first spoke, addressed in their native 
was a scene and an hour when the feeling heart dreams over what words can | language by their venerable deliverer,—for so they already considered him! 
never express,—when deeper thoughts of tenderness than language can utter | When they had replied to his questions by giving a brief narrative of the events 
are poured forth from the fountains of love, and hope, and memory,—when the | which had cast them upon the island, he walked aside abstractedly for a brief 
soul, feeling herself to be part of that nature which she surveys, yields up all | space; and then, after speaking rapidly to the Esquimaux, who instantly ran to 
her faculties to the prevailing sentiment which breathes from every feature | their boats, and began unpacking their portable tents, he sat down on the rocks, 
of the scene. That sentiment, even in the bleak scene before them, was love ; | beckoning Flora and Arundel to be seated near him. He informed them that 
for every thing spoke of the unforgetful love of God towards all his creatures, | he belonged to the Moravian mission, and was endeavouring to spread the bless- 
for whom, even here, on the very confines of eternal frost, he had spread a ta- | ings of Christianity among the poor people of the north, to whom he had at- 
ble in the wilderness. A philosopher would have sought in the laws of refrac- | tached himself; that the noise of the falling iceberg had directed the attention 
tion an explanation of the gorgeous spectacle,—but lovers are rarely philoso- | of himself and his companions io the spot where they now stood ; and that hav- 
phers. | ing observed the signal from the top of the mountain, they had coasted along the 
From this period their occupations assumed a more systematic form, so that | other side of the strait, to a point from which, allowing for the current, they 
adescription of one twenty-four hours may serve for that of the whole time they | might reach their wished-for destination. He had been surprised to discover any 
remained on the island. By the elevation of the sun they knew when it was | marks of the island being inhabited, for it had been long abandoned by the na- 
day or night in the southern regions ; but they were ignorant of the more minute | tives on account of a grievous malady having many years ago attacked them 
divisions of time, and had lost, or rather gained, more than one day while tossed | here, which carried off great numbers. It was therefore with great difficulty he 
| about amid the mist. When the shadow of the ice-cliff, therefore, was thrown | had prevailed on the Indians to come over, so great was their dread of the 
upon the opposite rocks, they retired to rest, and arose when they felt sufficiently | «and of the scarlet death,” as it was called. The families whom he accompa- 
refreshed. While Flora bathed in the pool of the waterfall, Arundel took a nied were part of a roving tribe of Esquimaux, who, during the summer, gained 
plunge in the sea, and then rambled among the rocks, and brought home a few | their livelihood by hunting. They were now returning witha quantity of furs 
tern-eggs, and a fowl or two for their day's provision. By means of the simple | and skins of water-fow! for clothing, to their winter-quarters, which lay on the 
expedient of a crooked nail, he also contrived to catch plenty of fish, which | north coast of Hudson’s Bay. From the description of the neighbouring coun- 
proved to be excellent food. At his return he found the fire, which he had made | tries, Arundel discovered that the island on which they now were must be one 
before he left the hut with a little dry moss and drift timber, burnt down to a | of those which cluster round the entrance to this great inland sea of Hudson, 
heap of hot ashes, fitted for roasting their eggs, or preparing their birds or fish | and the whole of which, taken collectively, were supposed to form the Meta 
in a way which might have delighted a gourmand. Meantime Flora had gathered Incognita of Frobisher, at one time expected to turn out a sort of northern 
a quantity of the mellow berries among the rocks, and, having arranged them | Pery, 
| upon a handful of the fresh white moss, they sat down with grateful hearts to | CHAPTER VI, , 
| their simple meal. The flesh of the deer, rabbit, hare, and every kind of wild | The Spectacle of the Esquimaux huts and their inhabitants formed a pleasing 
| fowl varied their diet ; and a delicious spring which ran past the door of their picture uf savage life. Some of the men were plucking moss for beds, others 
dwelling slaked their thirst. The rest of the day was variously occupied. were gone with their nets to catch fish; the women were singing while they 
CHAPTER V. lighted their fires or engaged themselves in other domestic employments ; and 
| About the beginning of August slight showers of snow began to fall, though | the children were rolling about before the huts, playing with the dogs which 
| the temperature of the earth was yet too warm to allow it to remain. The ele- | formed part of their establishment. The huge fur-dresses, ornamented with 
| vation of the sun became daily less ; and when he skirted the horizon, throwing stripes of different colours,—the strange appearance of their faces, covered with 
‘only a slanting and enfeebled ray upon the higher grounds, the atmosphere be- | punctured representations of animals,—their waddling gait, deep olive com- 
came filled with minute particles of ice, woven into the form of gossamer-net- | plexions, and straight black hair hanging about their shoulders, formed a curious 
ting, while the whole surface of the sea was covered with the frost smoke occa- | picture ; while the mountains, sea, and snow, gave wildness and romance to 
sioned by the water being of a higher temperature than the superincumbent air. | the uncouth groups. On the approach of the old man, they gathered round him, 
Already the island began to be depopulated of many of the animal and vegetable | and began all at once to speak to him,—their questions, as their gestures indi- 
tribes which had enlivened it during the summer. ‘The flowers had faded, the | cated, related to Flora and Arundel. Notwithstanding their eager curiosity, it 
insect tribes perished or retired to sleep away the long winter in the quarters ap- | was pleasing to see the respect with which they addressed their aged a 
pointed them by Nature, and the small birds had ceased their songs and were | to mark his quiet smile of benevolence as he strove to answer their multifarious 
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inquiries. To something which he had said to them, they answered by a loud 
shout of joy; and taking Flora and Arundel by the hand, they led them to one | 
of the tents, and, pressing them down upon a seat, placed their heads under the | 
hands of their new guests. The old man informed his young friends that he 
had asked the Esquimaux whether they would entertain them during the winter ; 


__—« THe Aion. June 13, 


like a personal reflection on gentlemen who, like any other class of politicians, | ed Reform Bill—the people of England—they, the founders of the liberties of 





| have a perfect right to pursue the course which they conceive most consistent | mankind—they who were free and great while Ireland and Scotland were yet 


with the principles and interests of their party—or, as they no doubt consider obscure and barbarous provinces—they who in remote ages created, and through 
it—their country. Many men, to whom no suspicion of any personal bias ¢an | succeeding times matured and _ perfected, that constitution, the best result of 


attach, have been and are favourable to a democratic form of government; and | human prudence and the most effective guarantee of national greatness and do. 





and this was their reply. A sudden thought struck Frank, that he would be | there are a great many more in whom that opimon is mixed up with those mo- | 
more than able to repay this hospitality ; and, going to the cave, he brought forth | tives of ambition and self-interest which are natural to the human heart. Nor 
the parcels of needles, beads, and a few axe-heads, and delivered them into the can their opponents claim to be exempt from the operation of feelings of the 
hands of the old man, to be given as he thought best, to the Indians. The | same character—and the two great classes into which the world is divided, those 
savage shriek of delight which they raised on beholding these immense riches | who are satisfied—and those who are dissatisfied—with things as they are, must 
was almost stunning; they danced, they embraced each other, then flung away , mutually confess that there may be a strong feeling of self-interest mixed up 
with the most frantic gestures and cries,—till at length they suddenly sunk | with their opinions and arguments. The difference we take to be this— those 
into sobriety, and, gathering calmly round, began silently to contemplate the | who would maintain the present system of affairs have, on their side, all the 
wealth which was spread out before them. ‘The beads and needles were dis- principles on which human society has ever been, and, as we think, must ever be 


mestic happiness—that people has been subdued, defeated, and enthralled by the 
consequences of a measure which they were told was to render their power 
more direct, their influence more authoritative, their dignity more august. How 
has that fallacious and impudent promise been kept! In the question of the 
Speaker there were of English members for Sir Charles Sutton 248, against 
him 228; but this majority of English members was overthrown by a majority 
of 30 Scotch and Irish, who, voting for a Scotchman at the nod of an Irishman, 
have left England in the strange predicament of giving its title and supplying in 
a tenfold proportion its resources to a government in which it is the insulted 


. 1 hui seat ; ne Sasa Jor was thi i = subsequent divisions all , 
tributed to the women, or laid up in the common stock, and the axe-heads be- | constituted—law, justice, vested rights, prescription, the experience and assent | minority. Nor was this an accident—the subseque produced the 


came the property of the men. On being offered a gun, they shut their eyes, | of ages—fortified by the miserable and disastrous failures which have attended 
and stopped their ears, to express their ignorance of its use. Arundel fired it | all democratic innovation : in short, we wish to keep our own station and property 
off, and brought down a duck which was crossing above their heads. At the —the fruits of the industry, the wisdom, and the talents of our ancestors and 
report the women and children fled into the huts, and the men crowded round | ourselves, and to transmit them, as we have enjoyed them, to those who are, by 
their venerable pastor in manifest perturbation. One however, bolder than the | the social contract under which they were born, entitled to inherit them. Our 
rest, advanced, and took up the bird, and at sight of its broken and bloody wing | opponents, on the contrary, assert that a more democratic government might 
set up a wild hallo of exultation. Innumerable, in fact, were the interesting produce more wholesome laws—a juster distribution of property—a general 
scenes which took place among this untaught people at every fresh display of increase of the happiness of mankind—and_ they allege that the failure of all 
the superior intelligence of their new friends. But we must pass over the detail. | attempts hitherto made at attaining these objects by a democracy has risen from 
The next day the whole party left the island, Frank and Flora feeling even a | the error of the workmen, and not from the defective principle of the machine. 
kind of regret at leaving a place rendered sacred by their suffering and their love. | They, in short, would take a short cut to rank, wealth, and power, at the expense 
Fora fortnight they wandered about the neighbouring coasts with the Indians, | of present possessors—forgetting, however, that their success would establish a 
on their way to their winter quarters. ‘They had arrived at the entrance of the | precedent. by which they, after a very short interval, would find themselves in 
great streight leading into Hudson's Bay, when the white people of the party, | turn the plunder and the prey of new adventurers. However this may be, we 
who were in a separate tent, were aroused by a bustle among their Indian hope we have sufliciently excused ourselves for using the term democrat—in no 
friends, and a cry of “ Kabloonas! Kabloonas!’ Returning to the place where | personally offensive sense, but according to the genuine meaning which all Eu- 
the Esquimaux were assembled, Flora and Arundel beheld, to their inexpressible | rope and America assign to the word. 
delight, a large frigate at anchor in a deep bight within a mile of them. Signals 
were hoisted and guns fired to attract the attention of the strangers, and ina few | pyblic Opinion of England and the Protestant Opinion of Treland by the oppo- 
minutes they had the pleasure of seeing a boat let down the side and come to- | sition of Mr. O’Connell—yet had within itself the seeds of early dissolution. 


wards them. ‘The vessel proved to be one of asmall fleet of French frigates, | The King, finding that his ministry had not one cordial friend in the whole em- 
which, in pursuance of the vain attempts of Napoleon Bonaparte to break the / 


maratime resources of Britain, had been despatched to these seas for the purpose 
of destroying as many of the whalers and fur-traders as possible. The crews 
had been ordered direct from the West Indies, where they had formerly been 
cruising. to Davis’ Straits, and were in a wretched state for want of the neces- 
sary clothing to resist the rigours of the climate. It is unnecessary to state that | most generous of the servants of the public—and by such unhesitating and 
the romance and the gallantry of the French officers being interested in the suf- | universal approbation of the People, that the natural excitement of a great 
ferings of Arundel and his companion, they received a welcome permission to 
return to Europe, with the promise of every comfort which the circumstances of 
their entertainers could procure. | final resolve of the absent statesman. Sir Robert Peel came home: and, even 
The sun had been for some time beneath the horizon, when they left the huts, | 
and proceeded to the boat, accompanied by their Indian friends, who seemed 


We return to Lord Melbourne’s ministry : which—although aided in the 


unanimity nor ability, dismissed them—and called to his councils the ablest—by 
unanimous consent the far ablest of that assembly in which the chief business 
of the country must be done—a man recommended to the King—by his Majesty’s 


‘ | him—the favour of his sovereign, and the relying confidence of the nation, 
much affected at losing their gentle guests. The night was perfectly clear, and | gj/jeed him to take the government. He had with him the King and the Peo- 
a few stars had stolen into the sky after their long banishment during the Polar | ple—but as we have—from the first disastrous dawn of the Reform Bill— 
4 : Ory > ~e F sy ra _ @ , . , , . 
Penyre lhe old man, observing the distress of his young friends, spoke to | invariably foretold—the voice of the King and the People have been made so 
t "The — tone, blessed them, and bade them be happy together. | subservient to the opinions of individual consttuencies, as to be of little com- 
[ i — ships did much damage to British commerce, and made parative weight in the system of which they once were all in all. 
several captures ' ; ; 
TI Ca | The reforming ministry, in the height of its power and popularity, had failed 
ve Captain of the Blanche now determined on leaving the country, and seek- ; Ear ’ : , “nt membe 
ing the rendezvous appointed for the French ships on this service. His weak in procuring the re/urn to parliament of some of its most eminent members. 
; EvVOus app any 7s Py: ‘,. | Sir Robert Peel could hardly have reckoned cither upon the success of so many 
and sickly crew gladly obeyed the command to “bear up the helm for /a belle : 


France ;” and Flora and Arundel, satistied of meeting with kind treatment, even 


. ’ . house chosen by his adversarics—and chosen with a greater profligacy of power | 
in an enemy’s country, also joyfully heard the order given. Our tale is near a ‘ y : . 8 ! gacy F 


and influence than, we believe, had ever before been exerted. He therefore 
conceived it necessary, as the first measure of his government, to dissolve the 
| parliament. The result of the general election was, that notwithstanding the 
, , . zeneral confidence and i i ‘the cuuntry, the democratic constituencies 
The French squadron had been, as we have before said, despatched direct a esr = R = ——* — Jorn yee it, on the first question—the 
4 a <) ~ “Tea “ j > e ‘re 8 x d J s bs) een > 
from the West Indies to Davis’ Straits, no one but the principal officers being ilies se . Bue ee es a re nt 1. Pn inode plese ap 
. . ic e a Speaker—<e s vhich, by » persona! é 2S 2 le 8 
aware of their destination till they were in the latitude of 60° north. Notwith- | ~, peaker——a question in which, by I 1 
stand how ae ; ro teee of the candidates, it is not too much to say that the ministers had already an 
standing, however, the profound secrecy with which the affair was executed, the ; 
B } a . : ; : immense advantage—they were, contrary to all precedent, public reason, and 
ritish government became acquainted with it—in time, if not to preserve the F © 216 a0 . 
. ‘ ; te ’ personal justice, defeated by a majority of 316 to 309. After such a division 
property of its subjects from destruction, at least to punish its destroyers. A nt tach @ asestiinn, toe @enld hace keen anits insted in senieeins 
. suc é *STIC 3 Ww stry ( ave c +] § -) 28 
fleet was despatched to intercept the French vessels on their return ; and so well what sali tl ™ oo me peg = " lid on 1 nn “sn le aa cae I he 
. . ps d s > ave 2ared as ( s ypeless s gle; b 
were their plans laid, and so correct their information, that not one of the enemy’s | “ ounbennpre- waprnsdapdhsnt nly ypdoacleccendingaphest theres. Bs 
" tae _ . ge TESS ‘ sup ? ~ | the circumstances of the times required energies and devotion not to be mea- 
ships escaped. ‘The English force was overpowering: with the disabled ships . : > 
and sickly crews of . ‘ saan ale ‘ ‘ gage sured by the principles or precedents of the o/d constitution. Sir Robert Peel 
nd sickly crews of the French, resistance would have been madness; so, in- felt that he had taken the eovernment eublect to the new conditions of political 
stead of carrying their laurels and their prisoners into France, they pulled down itencnedl t ” 1 “> sesh. sei enesccigeie ie a efes “" . . : hi ph ae 
—_ » resolve sraevere acins ' Ic ; ow = 
their colours, shrugged up their shoulders, made some philosophic reflections on 5 ae: TORRETES 50 PORSST SRS 1 eeuiS Celene ie Seen wer a 


conclusion ; but we have one more instance of the vicissitude of fortune to give. 
before we can lay down our pen, and leave our hero and heroine to the happi- 
ness which they merited 


s sures, undeterred from bringing them to a fair trial, by incidental disappointments | 
the fortune of war, and, with the inimitable grace which not even defeat and om bringing them toa pad - PI 


chagrin can drive from a Frenchman, they yielded themselves up to the foe. ——— aa i -_ eee SENN: HENNE Renee ee aren ee ae 
The Blanche struck to a frigate and a gun-brig, which had been for some days affect the real business or the vital interests of the country. 

Scslil iaeeted vs <thont fing : arenes danas Wide ete. | more magnanimous than resignation—Sir Robert Peel persisted. He produced 
amining the prize, into the water, and wondered whether accident or astonish- successively measures for the arrangement of the most difficult and delicate 
inks Call Goteshined wp cuenée on selien. A tow eainains bewenet bed scarcely questions—questions so delicate and so difficult that the late governments hed 
elapsed, when he was accosted by a midshipman from the gun-brig, who gave either not attempted to redeem their own pledges about them, or had made 
his captain's respects, coupled with a request that the English on board the attempts so futile and unsatisfactory as to have been abandoned as abortions. A 


Blanche would favour him with their society. Though surprised at this early | space shorter than Lord Melbourne had taken to frame his bill on spring-guns | 


mark of courtesy, Arundel took leave of his French friends, and accom- and man-traps produced a report from the Ecclesiastical Commission, in which 
panied by Flora, was rowed to the English vessel. He was ushered into | the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
the cabin, and the next moment was clasped into the arms of Harry Holly- ; , , , , 

oak! The doubt, the fear, and the rapture of certainty which followed in Arun- 2°°°™ment, (as far as we know,) nor any friend of the church, (except as to 
del’s breast, must be left to the imagination. He put back the form of his friend, some local details,) has raised, even the shadow of objection~-a report which, in 


and ecanned for a few moments his features at arm’s-length yes! it was the its principles, is safe and satisfactory, and in practice would (with some trifling 


same frank, laughing, kind-hearted Harry, whom he had loved so well in the | alterations) be found, we are convinced, to give security to the temporal interests 
sunny days of boyhood, and whose blood had so long hung heavy on his soul. And pearl ter pe oticioncy to the eplriones peng OOO SET One — 
Frank, as he again clasped his recovered friend to his heart, felt the gloom fade | entangled and difficult subject, which, we will assert, at once silenced ecg 
away from his spirit like the vapours of the morning; and lo! there again lay confounded misrepresentations, appeased scruples, and opened views of rational, 
the past, pleasant as of yore, and there extended the joyful future, bright and | effective and conciliatory improvements, far beyond any ecclesiastical proposition 
beautiful as in his early dreams. : of modern times, . ‘ 

Few words sufficed to explain the causes of the happy meeting. Notwith- | He nest produced a Dissenters’ Marriage Bill; and in that difficult matter— 
standing his great loss of blood, Hollyoak’s wound had proved to be unattended | and how difficult we thought and still think it, our readers may recollect, or will 
with danger, requiring beefsteaks and port wine as the chief medicines. He had | °°° if they will turn to our opinion on the failure of Lord John Russell’s attempt 


learnt Arundel’s route from Rhimeson, and had succeeded in being appointed to to legislate on that subject (Quarterly Review, vol. LI., p. 511)—in that difli- | 


one of the vessels despatched to intercept the French squadron,—though of cult matter Sir Robert Peel's prepectiian wee weetved with the unanimous ap- 
course without the most remote hope of such a fortuitous combination of cir- probation of the organs of the Dissenters in the House of Commons, and with- 
cumatences ac had eceurred out any objection, that we have heard, on the part of the church or churchmen.* 
The rapidity of Hollyoak’s explanation was interrupted by his eyes for the | Believing, as we before stated, that the grievance alleged by the Dissenters was 
first time falling on the figure of Flora, who, unwilling to disturb the emotions | '” ‘uth very little felt, and convinced as we are that the most active of their 
of the friends, had sunk down on a seat in a corner of the apartment. Harry's leaders prefer the grievance to any remedy, we shall not be surprised to find 
wide-opened eye asked a question as plain as a note of interrogation. Arundel, that future objections may be raised ; but it is enough for our presses purpose 
promising him the story at a future time, introduced her as his wife. “ Ah!” that the measure was at first received by the Dissenting body as a boon and a 
said Harry, as he cast a glance of admiration at Flora’s flushing cheek, “ to this | remedy, and acquiesced in by the Church as involving no sacrifices of her rights 
complexion must we come at last; and then whispered something about Har- | °" principles, and that there was every appearance of a happy and conciliatory 
riet in Frank’s ear, which he returned by a glance of perfect affection, and a adjustment of this vexatious question. 
warm grasp of the young sailor’s hand | On the infinitely more difficult and more important subject of Irish tithes, a 
A month after this time, Burncliffe House (Arundel’s family seat) displayed a | Measure was also introduced—so satisfactory on the whole (considering that 
gay and happy scene. It was on that day that Arundel was united to Flora. It | there was but a choice of difficulties) that no substantial objection was or could 
was no tocherless bride whom he brought into the bosom of his family. Her | be made tothe proposition. But then came the tug of war. 
right to her uncle’s property had been recognised by law, and on her wedding- permitted to pass, Ireland would have been pacified—the master grievance would 
day she presented her husband with a title to £100,000. The thoughts of both, have been removed, and the Protestant Church would have been rescued from 
during the ceremony, involuntarily wandered to the scene of their first vows. | instant penury and approaching annihilation. That would never do! Yet how 
and the celestial symbol before which they were uttered. So sudden, so com- | W@8 it to be defeated ‘—the bill was unexceptionable—its principle had been 
plete was the change which a few short months had produced in their destiny, | taken in the Whig proposition of the former year, and its details had been so 
that they felt as walking in a dream. But it was a dream from which there was a | JUdiciously managed as to remove all the objections which had impeded the for- 
pleasant waking ; namely, that occasioned by Hollyoak (who was at the same time mer measure, A device was adopted of no great ingenuity ; nay, we will say, 
united to Harriet) showering, with the reckless profusion of a sailor, a hatful of | 8° Weak and so irrational, that it would never have been adopted by any men 
silver among the villagers at the church porch. ‘The whole crew of the Labra- | however foolish or however factious, who were not conscious that their strength 
dor were there, every one of whom had been indemnified for the loss of his | /@¥ in their numbers ane not in their arguments, and that, with such a numerical 
voyage, and an extra gratuity given to those who rescued Flora from the wreck. | ™4Jority as had been shown on the Speaker question and the Address, it was 
The hardy tars mingled jovially among the villagers ; and so pleasant had some | 2©t necessary to be too éurious and over nice in the reason or justice of the 
of them found their rustic partners, that two or three weddings were knocked up | Proposition. With the actual measure no fault could be found; but an abstract 
on the spot. There were tables spread on the lawn, for the day, though cold, | Principle was advanced, or rather a future and very distant question was antici- 
was clear and bright; and roast beef and October ale were liberally distributed pated, about the distribution of a certain possible surplus, which, in certain pos- 
on all comers: and the officers of the Blanche frigate, being released on their | sible contingencies, might accrue in a certain possible time: and on that, we 
parole, mingled in the dance with as much ease as if in their native land must be allowed to call it, idle and fictitious issue, the immediate fate of the 
——. Irish Tithe Bill, the future fate of the Irish Church, and the consequent fate of 
FISHER AMES. Sir Robert Peel's administration were tried. With what result, the indignant 
From the Quarterly Review.—{ Concluded from the last Albion.) > misrepresented people of Engiand know—with what result, we tremble to 
The facts are before every man’s eyes, and the results and eensoquences ese think that Ireland may be taught to read in letters of fire and blood—with what 


If this bill were 


within reach of every man’s understanding. In the whirl and din of the battle result may perhaps be eventually told (avurtat Deus) in the repeal of the Union, | 


such incidents may not be sufficiently observed—but when the history of these i of a empire. . , 
times comes to be matter of consideration and reflection, the alternate strife re e have = : at nv ae of England are misrepresented, and indignant 
and amity, and the final confederacy of the Melbournes and the O'Connell, will - pe yes An = a ot : te ;—but really in the case under consideration 
be an important test and exemplification of the views and principles of the Irish | 5 na, Worse, te Pope Of England are not merely misrepresented ; they are 
democrats and the English whigs. overborne—subdued : and in the first great conflict of opinions under the boast- 
We hope that in applying the term democrat to a great, and we regret to say, 
powerful party, both in the House and the country, . 
which they can consider as insulting or injurious, 
ried in the title ; and we believe that our reforme 
contrary, are forward to profess that their prir 
sure that their tendency is so—and this opinion 
by the use of the words democrat and 





* Some legal positions in Sir Robert Peel’s introductory s h i 
, . ‘ § peech, particularly as to 
we do not use a phrase | the state of the law of marriage prior to Lord Hardwicke'’s act, appear to have been 


Mr. Ames’s opponents glo- | questioned by Dr. Lushington ; but these obtter dicta had no beazing on the practical 
ts do not repudiate, but, on the | Proposition, which, we repeat, was unanimously approved. 

iciples are democratic—we are » The magnificent speech of Sir R. Peel on the 2d April, which exhausts every 
we mean succinctly to express ranch of the subject, has been separately published in a corrected form; and con- 


Stitutes a legacy worthy of the greate pare J 
democracy, but without intending anything | Commons since the death of Mr Pitt. eR NO 





| pire out of the cabinet-room, and that even in the cabinet-room there was neither | 


own knowledge of his character—by the advice of the most illustrious and the | 


| public crisis and the national impatience of the English character were, for | 
| once, satisfied to wait—through an unprecedented period of suspense—for the | 


if he thought, as he certainly did, that the call had been too early made upon | 


elections as the official vacancies must create, or on the general temper of a | 


In this magnanimous course—a thousand times more painful and therefore | 


and Gloucester concurred with the Cabinet; and to which no adversary of the | 


same result—the division on the Address was of English members, for Sir 
Robert Peel 247, for the Opposition 219. And again, on the Irish Church, or, 
| to speak more correctly, on that branch of the Protestant Church of England 
| located in Ireland, for Sir Robert Peel’s amendment 235, for Lord John Rus- 
| sell’s resolution 228. ‘The majority in all these cases was composed of Scotch 
and Irish members, and in the latter case it is peculiarly remarkable that the 
majority was made by members professing the Roman Catholic religion, who, 
on taking their seats in the House, had sworn not to exercise any vote or power 
| that their seats gave them to the injury of the Protestant Church. If anything 
| were wanting to prove the inefficacy of oaths as a political guarantee in the case 
of Romanists, it would be this circumstance, and in this view we think it worth 
while to copy this oath. 
| + | do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the settlement of 
property within this realm as established by the laws. And I do hereby dis. 
claim, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the present Church Estab- 
| lishment, as settled by law within this realm. And I do solemnly swear, that | 
| will never exercise any privilege to which I am, or may become entitled, to dis- 
turb or weaken the Protestant religion, or Protestant Government in this king- 
‘dom, And IJ do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, 
that I do make the declaration and every part thereof. in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatever.” 

We make no other comment upon it. 

Lord Brougham, it seems, had never heard the witty allusion to the sena- 
torial anarchy that followed the great victory of Pulteney over Walpole ; but, 
with his Lordship’s leave, we venture to quote it from Sir Charles Hanbury 
| Williams's contemporaneous ode ; and it never was so strikingly true as at this’ 

moment, that the governing power of the country 
‘Sis like a snake, 
And the tail moves the head.”’* 

We have already stated that Sir Robert Peel was justified—we would even 
say bound—not to abandon his effort for the deliverance of the king and the 
| people from the democratic and Romish factions, as long as perseverance could 
| afford any hope of a beneficial result, or even of the temporary palliation of 

delay. He bore the unprecedented loss of the usual ministerial patronage in 
the choice of a Speaker—he bore the unprecedented affront of an adverse Ad- 
| dress—he bore—and nothing but the jeopardy of still higher interests and the 
| peril of still more sacred principles, could have justified his having borne—the 
invasion of the King’s most appropriate prerogative in the business of the Lon- 
don University ; a question contemptible enough in regard to the joint-stock as- 
| sociation in whose favour it was passed—but, in both its principle and details, a 
more serious and fatal precedent against the monarchical branch of the constitu- 
' tion than had ever been before so much as imagined.—The principle was this : 
that in its peculiar authority and under its peculiar responsibility of granting 
charters, the Crown may be instructed, directed by the House of Commons 
which constitutionally has no more right to interfere in such a matter than in the 
prerogatives of favour and of mercy—and this extraordinary proceeding was 
rendered more monstrous by the fact, that the subject was in pendent discussion 
before the proper tribunal—the King’s Privy Council, to whom it had been re- 
ferred—by Sir Robert Peel! No ;—by persons hostile or indifferent to the in- 
stitution? No; but referred by the former ministry, the patrons of and share- 
| holders in the would be University ; but who, now having left the king’s coun- 
| cils, voted to withdraw the question from the tribunal te which they themselves 
| had carried it, and to take into the hands of the House of Commons what they 
themselves had so lately and so solemnly decided to be the exclusive prerogative 
| of the Crown! 
| Upon this invasion of the constitution—enormous in principle, though con- 
' temptible in the object—Sir Robert Peel must have resigned, if previous notice 
had not been given that a graver and higher trial was approaching in which the 
| safety of the Protestant Church and the integrity of the Empire would be at 
| stake—which it was his still more imperious duty to resist, and which, if car- 
ried, would furnish a still clearer and more imperative call for his resignation. 
| He had long dared his opponents to try their strength with him on a fair field. 
| He had defied them to bring forward a question of confidence. ‘They knew that 
| public opinion was too strong i4 his favour to tolerate—even with such im- 
| plicit numbers as they commanded—a censure on his conduct or his motives. 
| Therefore, 





| 


“With that low cunning which in some supplies, 
And, amply too, the place of being wise,” — 
| they devised how they could wreck the administration by side winds and on 
sunken rocks—they would try the opinion of the House on the Speaker, but not 
on the Mnister—they would censure the dissolution of the /as¢ parliament, but 
they would not put in direct question the confidence of the present—they would 
address the Crown to grant a charter to Gower Street, but not to give a new 
tenant to Downing Street—they would not boldly and fairly reject the Irish 
Tithe Bill. but they would render it impracticable or noxious. They played their 
political Chess—not with the usual acknowledged object of giving check-mate to 
the king and his ministers, but—-with that mean device, the success of which in 
that ¢ypical game is reckoned as defeat—they endeavoured to reduce it toa stale- 
mate—in which their unconquered and unconquerable adversary should be re- 
duced to inaction by the complicated embarrassments by which he was surround- 
ed. Not even the certainty of superior numbers, nor even the flush of victory. 
could induce them to deviate from this tortuous course—even their last vote 
was of the same torve and squinting aspect ; they did not venture to propose to 
carry their resolution to the throne—they did not attempt to incorporate it in the 
Irish ‘Tithe Bill either of which would have been a more direct and manly course, 
and if successful would have produced the same result ; but they moved an 1n- 
sulated proposition, that no bill which did not include their project for the appro- 
| priation of the imaginary surplus should receive the sanction of the House of 
Commons! Such tactics may be very statesmanlike—though they certainly 
| have, at first sight, the appearance of trick and juggle ;—but one thing at least 
they will testify to history—that the opposition feared to meet their adversary 
face to face—that they doubted whether their own troops could be brought to 
| stand in open field against Sir Robert Peel, wielding, with the strength of his own 
| character, the sacred arms of the constitution. ; 
But in all this it was not merely the dread of their powerful antagonist which 
affected the Coalition: they were quite as much influenced by the discordance 
and differences of their own host. The majority of the House of Commons was 
not prepared to oust Sir Robert Peel's ministry by a direct vote ; Lord Howick 
| said, in the debate on the Address, that he would not vote for the amendmentil 
he thought the result would remove the ministry. What elise he could have 
| meant by his vote we cannot guess; but the fact is certain, that his lordship 
| and many others were, or affected to be, unwilling to dissolve the government ; and 
to some scruples of that sort we perhaps may attribute much of the tortuous and 
zigzag conduct of the opposition. 


The time, however, arrived when what neither personal feeling, nor political 
precedent, nor mere parliamentery difficulties could have produced, was dictated 
| by a sense of public duty. ‘The law is inoperative in Ireland—the countenance 
} given by the late ministry to the resistance of the payment of tithes had reduced 
the clergy to penury,—and the call for the repayment of the million loan with- 
out affording any means for collecting the arrears rendered the passing of the 
| Tithe Bill of the most instant and urgent necessity ; but—the House of Com- 
| mons having resolved not to pass that Tithe bill without the addition of a prin- 
| ciple which would have virtually spoliated the church and violated the Act of 
Union—the ministry—who, on the one hand, could not defer the arrangement 
of the existing and urgent difficulties of the tithe question, and on the other 
could not purchase the passing of that bill by what they thought little short of 
robbery and treason—felt it to be their duty to resign the nominal conduct of 
affairs which had been substantially taken out of their hands by their anta- 
gonists. 

But it was not alone the character of the individual measure that must have 
| forced a constitutional ministry to resign. ‘The general temper and avowed 
intentions of the majority of the House of Commons left no hope to the ministry 
of regaining the constitutional weight and influence which the King’s ministers 
ought to possess in that House. It was a precedent pregnant with danger to see 
the royal prerogative and authority reduced to the humiliation of impotence, or 
worse. We have been always afraid that “‘ to this complexion we must come at 
last,” but it was not for a Conservative ministry to give countenance and assist- 
ance to the establishment of such a precedent. It was meet and right, and their 
bounden duty to bring the question to an issue, and not to abandon their posts 49 
long as it might be hoped that the difficulty was transient, or the defeat was 
accidental, and that the authority of the king in their hands might recover its 


* Williams’s Works, vol, i., p. 138, 
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—_- . . . : ‘ 
constitutional influence ;—but a succession of defeats on every accidental topic, 
and the wholly inadequate progress—or rather, indeed, the absolute suspension 
of every branch of public business, were indications not to be misunderstood, 
or neglected, that, in their hands at least, the royal authority could be no longer 
exercised. a ; 

But is this a mere change of ministry !—Is there no reason to fear that it is 
put another of many successive symptoms indicating the gradual transition of | 
our monarchy to ademocracy! Let us look at the broad and indisputable facts 
of the case. A cabinet was dissolved—not by opposition or intrigue, but—by 
the death of Lord Spencer, and difficulties arising out of that event between the | 
King and his Ministers. That ministry at the moment of its dissolution repre- j 
sented no party in the country. It had lost Lord Grey and the old Whigs— | 
Lord Stanley and the moderate Whigs: Mr. O'Connell and our own Radicals 
were in violent hostility to it: the Conservatives looked upon it with contempt : 
the well-informed public considering it, from its origin, as a mere temporary ex- | 
pedient, were perfectly indifferent about it; and the English populace hardly 
knew the names of the ministers, and certainly showed no interest or anxiety in 
their fate. There was, therefore no constitutional principle or party offended 
py the dismissal of that ministry, and of course no preliminary prejudice against 
a change—nor was there any objection (except, as we shall see by-and-by, in the | 
Democratic and Popish factions) to the choice that was made by the King. His 
first minister was confessedly the first man in the House of Commons. The 
domestic policy of the new Government received unanimous approbation even | 
from its opponents—its foreign councils under the guidance of that great man, 
who possesses, in the highest degree, the respect of the European world, in- 
spired universal confidence. The Cabinet was known to possess the favour of 
the House of Lords; and the choice of the Sovereign had been made still more 
marked and distinctive by the circumstance that it was a choice made not only 
without the knowledge but almost against the consent of the Prime Minister 
himself. Here, then, was a case—if ever there was—in which the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Crown might be exercised without any disturbing force 
from any constitutional power. ‘The Minister stood on the spontaneous choice 
of the King—the support of the House of Lords—the confidence of the property | 
and intelligence of the country—and the acquiescence (we might say, approba- 
tion) of the country at large. Did ever a ministry come into power with so little 
objection to the mode of its accession, or with so large a concurrence of con- 
stitutional support ? What was wanted to confirm its stability !—the Democracy 
—that power artfully, fraudulently created—we say created, for it never before 
had a sensible existence among us—by the provisions of the Reform Bill, which 
has transferred to one class a power that had hitherto been exercised by a com- 
bination of all ranks and classes—that selected and favoured class being one in 
which, from a variety of causes, hostility to the Monarchical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Aristocratical Institutions of the Empire happens to be concentrated, and there- 
fore, by the superior activity and organization of the holders of such opinions, 
powerful far beyond even their numerical force. 

By the majorities of that class in the several electoral districts—majorities 
amounting perhaps in the whole empire not to 20,000—the balance of the elec- 
tions was turned ; the choice of the Sovereign, and the support of the House of 
lords—the confidence of the property and intelligence of the country—the ap- 
probation of the people at large—have been nullified; and a decided minority 
of the real constitutional power of the state have dismissed Sir Robert Peel, and 
dictated to the King, the Peers, and the Country, the resumption of a ministry 
which had been lately dismissed with equally just and general contempt. 

We have said, ‘‘ dictated to the King, the Peers, and the Country,’—though 
for our argument it would have been enough to have said the ‘*‘ King and the 
Peers,” and that the third estate had imposed its measures on the other two 
branches of the constitution ; but we do not argue on technical grounds, and we 
reassert that the country itself—in the just acceptation of the word, for the vast 
majority of property, education, and intelligence,—in short, of all the legitimate 
elements of political power—has been, in this instance, as much overborne by | 
the coalition as the King and the Peerage. 











| means in our hands. What are they!—Truth and argument. They are feeble 
| means,—feeble indeed, against prejudice and passion ; yet they are all we have, 


Aton. 


institutions of the country : Their ministry will not last a year—but what may | growth and development of character; every thing must be done per saltum ; 
be done within that year, we tremble to think. | and it is the reader’s fault, not the writer’s, if they are unable to follow the rapid 

We take this opportunity of recommending to the consideration of the new and eccentric movements of his flight. Whether Spindler really deceives him- 
ministry, and of the new opposition, and of the people at large, the following | self in this manner as to the character of his mind, we know not ; but never did 
passage from Mr. Ames’s “ Appeal to Patriotism,” which describes, almost as we peruse any compositions which less impressed us with the idea of an exuber- 
if it had been written for us, our position, and our prospects— | ance of fancy. Doubtless we stumble at every step over huge heaps of undi- 

“ Let the lovers of the constitution cling to it while it has life in it, and even | gested incidents—lose our way in dark passages, where, in every corner, “ some 
longer than there is hope, Let them be auxiliary to its virtues; let them con- | deed of dreadful note” is a-doing—are haunted by many an apparition bearing a 
tend for its corpse, as for the body of Patroclus; and let them reverence its | human name, but whose features, as we gaze at them, lose all traces of huma- 
memory. Let them delay, if they cannot prevent its fate. Despair not only | nity, and change into those of demons; but in all this wild farrago we look in 
hastens the evil, but renders any remedy unavailing. ‘Time, that soothes all | vain for one spark of poetical fancy; every thing is cold-blooded, and prosaic to 
other sufferings, will bring no relief to us, if we neglect or throw away the | the last degree ;—a dreary dead level, unwarmed by a spark of natural feeling, 
uncheered by a single ray of imagination. Incapable of disguising the native 
poverty of his mine, in subjects where the simplicity of the design would render 
and we must try them. They will be jury-masts if we are shipwrecked. the careful finish and proportion of parts necessary, he endeavours to escape ob- 

Our assailants are weaker, and our means of defence greater, than the first | servation by the exhibition of a hasty and incoherent pageant, vanishing like 
patriots of France possessed ; our good men, instead of running away, like the | Prospero’s from the view, before we have had time to pause upon its inconsis- 





| French emigrants, and giving up their estates to confiscation, must stay at home, | tencies, or detect its hollowness. 
| and exert their talents and influence to save the country. Events may happen 


If the aimlessness and chaotic nature of plot in the romances of Spindler render 


_ to baffle the schemes of Jacobinism ; and, if the country should not be sleepy o their perusal a task, the singular absence of all moral soul—of all sensibility to 
infatuated, our adversaries will never be able tv push the work of mischief to | every thing virtuous or elevated—which they exhibit, is not less painfully con- 
| Its consummation.” 


| ae . 
' | Spicuous. In this they are really quite popular in their way. The modern French 
This country is not now, whatever it was three years ago. either “sleepy or | school of novel-wiiting certainly furnishes us with abundance of works in which 


| infatuated.” The intelligence and the property of this Protestant Monarchy | the most dangerous principles are advocated, and the most questionable descrip- 


are at length wide awake to the danger in which their all has been involved ; and | tions ventured upon, with a cynical disregard to decency or good feeling. But 
their just influence, direct and indirect, if strenuously and unremittingly exert- | even in these, as, for instance, in the extraordinary productions of Madame Du- 


ed, may even yet rescue us from the worst natural results of our own miserable 
infatuation. England has indeed “ means of defence ” far greater than France 
either had or deserved to have: her Church was not such as ours is—her Aris- 
tocracy was not such as ours—whether in its own resources or in its more im- 
portant relations with the other classes of society :—and her Institutions had 
never in their hour of peri! any such rallying point of hope and confidence as 
the great name around which the Conservative strength of England is now 
gathered. 

Let us be excused if we conclude by quoting what the late Mr. Canning said 
in this Journal six-and-twenty years ago, at a moment when the prospects of our 
country were as dark as foreign hostility could ever render them :— 


| dedant—certainly among the most singular compositions of a female pen—there 
| is no such utter negation of morality, no such passive indifference to good or 
bad, as characterises these romances of Spindler. The doctrines which they 
labour to propagate are hostile to morality, the scenes which they exhibit, often 
revolting to propriety ; but there is still a striving after an ideal of virtue, per- 
verted though its direction may be—still an acknowledgment, that over this 
| theatre of the world, with all its strange masques of misery and meanness— 
| with all its guilty and tragic catastrophes—there reigns an overruling power, 
which shall ultimately bring order out of these confused and jarring elements ; 
there is still a recognition of something divine in the human character, enabling 
it to look beyond the present into the future, and to guide its steps through the 


“In any case, let us hope! It is not a blind, unreason‘ng confidence that we 
recommend ; but a reflecting though courageous belief in the efficacy of those 
sentiments, qualities, and exertions by which, in different ages of the world, the 
career of successful villany has been arrested, and the liberties of nations vindi- | 
cated, preserved, or restored. A sober, anxious, and apprehensive calculation of | 
chances and probabilities,—a disposition to consider, and a desire to provide | 
against the worst, we are not inclined either to blame or dissuade. Such is the 
temper of mind with which it befits us to look at events doubtful in their issue, 
and at the same time so formidable in their consequences. But we do dissuade, 
and we should be inclined to blame, that species of panic, that fear in the nature 
of fascination, which anticipates the issue of the contest, not from a comparison 
of the two contending parties, but from the dread of one of them? which, pre- 
suming failure, would refuse assistance ; which not only cherishes its own ter- 
rors, and spreads them with a spirit of proselytism, but repels and resents any 
attempt to dissipate them, and is almost prepared to feel any resu!t which con- 
tradicts them as a disappointment.”—Quarterly Review, No. II. p. 255. 

——. 


GERMAN NOVELS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 
The Natural Son: a German Tale, descriptive of the Age of the Emperor | 
Rudolph II. Transiated from Spindler. By Lord Albert Conyngham.— | 
3 vols. 8vo: London, 1835. 


Spindler has been a fortunate man in his generation. He has poured out | 

















perplexities of life, by some better light than the flickering and unsteady flame of 
the senses. But, in the troubled scenes of Spindler, we look in vain for any 
indication of a higher principle. It is not that he indulges in licentious descrip- 
tions; his madness does not * that way tend ;” and the rapidity with which one 
event jostles the other out of the field, prevents his dwelling long on any 
description whatever ; it is the miserably low standard of virtue which he pro- 
poses to himself—the indifference with which he parades his monotonous 
exhibitions of guilt, misery, and meanness—of all things physically and morally 
revolting, that, te our minds, give to his volumes so peculiarly disagreeable a 
character. As the prompter on the stage reads with the same unmeaning and 
unvarying tones the coldest or the most impassioned scenes, so with equal in- 
difference does Spindler seem to regard the exhibition of virtue and viee ;—with 
equal insensibility to the moral beauty of the one, and the hideousness of the 
other. He does not write, as we have already said, with the view of exciting 
the passions; but the most odious relations,—the most disgusting ** forgone 
conclusions’’—the most profound depths of profligaey are hinted at, or indicated, 
with a recklessness and cold-blooded callousness of taste and feeling which 
throw most of the French novelists into the shade—except, perhaps, M. le 
Bibliophele Jacob, whose ‘ Danse Macabre’ is well entitled to a place beside the 
colleeted works of his German contemporary. 

Take any one of these romances, and it is a work of difficulty to select a 
single eharacter—we will not say virtuous or noble, for of such a creature the 


| author does not seem to have even a conception—but a single being free from 


odious and degrading vice. | What a picture-gallery of murderers, traitors, 


Gis a . aaa oe es , ‘ “ ng <1 : Sais” : r ~ 
lhis is a fact so notorious, as to require no other evidence than the notoriety | Somance after romance ; and though all of them are written in what may be | adulterers, ravishers, for instance. do the male characters in the “* Natural Son ” 
itself ; indeed, it is a fact of which notoriety is the best of all evidence ; and we | Called the “ least labour possible” principle, they have all enjoyed a considerable | present ;—Philip Verner, his hideous associate Simon, Thurneisen, Prince 


are ready—waving for the moment all nicer constitutional doctrines, all the | 
theoretic balances of De Lolme and Blackstone—to put the whole question on | 


share of popularity and success. Booksellers have been sometimes said to drink | 
their wine out of the skulls of authors ; but Spindler has reversed the case ; he | 


Bernhard, Kaunitz, Father ‘Theodore—most of them steeped fathom-deep in 
murders and debaucheries, which they perpetrate with a coolness and self-com- 


this issue—Had Sir Robert Peel, or had he not, the support and confidence of the | has levied a steady contribution on the pockets of these functionaries, and lives | placency quite without preeedent. Adultery and incest, ingredients generally 


British Nation? 


Amidst the effulgence of proof of the affirmative of this proposition which 
blazes upon every eye, there are one or two circumstances not unworthy of par- | 


most comfortably at Baden, if report speak truly, on the amount of the tribute 
money. Already the collected edition of his works has reached the twentieth 
volume. And as the earliest of his Tales, Eugen von Kronstein, only made its | 


considered too strong for most fictions, are to Spindler things of course ; a mur- 
der with him is a matter of three lines ; he absolutely thrives on poisons, like 
Mithridates himself. Even hishero Archibald, the natual son, eeems to be but 


ticular notice. The tendencies of a free press are democratical, and it requires | appearance in 1824, the probability is that, at the same rate, at least other thirty | a shade better than the wretches among whow his destiny is cast ; and to. be in- 
volumes will be added to the collection before death puts the colophon to the | debted only to chance, not to conscience, for this comparatively less degraded 


a strong conviction in the writers themselves, and a strong sympathetical dispo- 
sition in the people whom they address, to render them, in any great proportion, | 
advocates of the prerogative of the Crown and the power of a minister. Yet 
what is the state of the public press at this moment? Why, a positive majority 


edition. Several of his romances have been translated into French. ‘ The 
Jew’ was “done into English” some years since. * The Jesuit’ made its 


moral position. Of principle he has not a vestige ; his senses and his passions 
are the only springs by which he is impelled; he begins with an unsuccessful 


| appearance the other day in the Library of Romance; and now Lord Albert attempt at murder, and ends witha successful one. Even Father Hubert, whom 


. ; ic , oa i “o, y ; = ; . rork ¢ TT’ J . we ioe Sa . . : eo : ats 
of the organs of public opinion, and an immense preponderance of their influence, Conyngham has introduced to English readers his earlier work ‘'The Natural the author seems to hold up to us as a model of piety and virtue, administers to 


have pronounced decidedly for Sir Robert Peel. But if we go one practical step 

further, and deduct, as in the present argument we ought, from the literary | 
enemies of Sir Robert Peel those who arow republican principles and revolu- | 
tionary hopes, then—as between Sir Robert Peel and his opponents as minister 
of the Crown—the press may be said to be almost unanimous in its preference 
of the late administration. 

Again; public bodies and communities of people have sometimes con- 
veyed to a minister expressions of public confidence ; and such addresses—sel- 
dom very numerous, however respectable—have generally been produced or 
followed by strong declarations of an opposite opinion ;—but when did it ever 
before happen that any minister, even in the plenitude of his power, much less 
after his fall, was honoured and rewarded with five hundred and twenty-siz* 
addresses, from all classes of men in all parts and parties!’ And when has it 
happened that such an outbreak of public opinion has not been met by counter- 
declarations and antagonist addresses !t¢ 

One of these addresses to Sir Robert Peel, the signatures to which have been 
published—that from Oxford—deserves particular notice, not merely from its 
being signed by an unparalleled combination of rank, property, learning, and 
every other element of respectability, but from the following, we had almost 
said, touching incident. We have been informed, that the day on which the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry of that city, university, and neighbonrhood were 
signing their address, happened to be market-day—the farmers and eountry peo- | 
ple at the market, hearing that something of the kind was going forward, pro- | 
ceeded spontaneously to the place where the address lay for signatures, and with | 
the true and ancient spirit of English yeomen begged permission to add their 
humbler, but not less respectable, names toa list which, iliustrious before for 
rank and talent, became still more so by the uninvited and unexpected addi- 
tion of the plain good sense and good feeling of these honest and patriotic men. | 

With such facts before our eyes, we are far indeed from despairing of the 
destinies of our country, even though the helm is to be—not entrusted, but— 
abandoned to the indolent inconsistency of Lord Melbourne, and the flippant 
mediocrity of Lord John Russell—directed, rather than supported, by the dis- 
contented and deluded influences which the Reform Bill has enabled to exert, 
for the present, an electoral predominancy. 

We hope. and indeed we sincerely believe, that neither Lord Melbourne nor 
Lord John Russell—nor their colleagues—nor indeed the majority of the present 
House of Commons—have any design of pushing the country to democratic 
extremities. When once gratified with the possession of place and power, we 
believe that the Whig Lords would gladly stop. We have the evidence of their 
conduct during their former administrations, that, to use a phrase of Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s, “they wish no more public calamity or disorganization than may 
Just serve to keep them in power ;”’ and we should have felt no satisfaction at 
their former dismissal, nor should we now form a single wish against their suc- 
cess and stability, if we could hope that they could execute their own purposes 
and remain their own masters, or the servants only of the Crown—but we fear | 
that they cannot. We, from the first proposition of the Reform Bill, foresaw | 
its democratic tendencies ; and every act, and every measure of the various Re- | 
form Ministries which we have already had, confirm those opinions. What | 
they were not able to prevent— what they were not able to do—their changes of 
men—their vacillation about measures—the unnatural alliances which they | 
made—the impotence of their resistance—the fruitlessness of their concessions | 
—all showed, on the one hand, their desire to arrest the principle they had set 
im motion, and, on the other, their utter inability todo so. Those same scenes 
are about to be played over again—with, however, a tremendous addition to the 
public danger. The Whigs have already, to secure their return to power, sacri- 

ficed some great principles, which a year ago they were pledged to maintain— 

the charter of the London University, and the Irish Church, for instance. Here 
have been completed, as far as depends on them, two most important encroach- 
ments: the one on the royal prerogative—the other on the inviolability of the 

United Church of England and Ireland, and, consequently, either on the Act of 

Union itself, or on the religious constitution of the empire! Having attained 

power by these concessions, they will be forced to maintain themselves by 

further sacrifices, which will occasion fresh disunion in the cabinet, new acces- 


sions of democratical influence, and increased and increasing danger to all the 


— 


* This number we have reckoned to the day (15th April) on which we write, and 
it looks as if another week would double the number. The addresses to the King, 
within the last fortnight, sent through the Home Office, and expressive of confidence 


Son.’ 

If we speak with no great admiration of the work to which his lordship has 
thought it worth while to devote his time and talents, we have no fault at least 
to find with the translator. He has executed his task with spirit and judgment ; 


Archibald on parting with him a series of advices, inculcating gross hypocrisy 
| and deceit; and allowing so liberal a latitude to his conduet, that the young 
disciple himself is represented as doubting a little whether the holy father eould 
be in earnest. If such be the character of the male actors in the scene, it 


| often condensing into easy and idiomatic English very diffuse, mannered, and must be admitted, that Spindler has provided them with female helpmates every 
even ungrammatical German ; while, by softening some incidents, and abridging way worthy of them. Barbara and the Margravine of Burgau are monsters 
some descriptions, he has contrived to veil, though not entirely to hide, some of | from whom the reader turns in disgust; and even those characters which are 
the objectionable features of the original. But we confess we cannot but feel | represented in more favourable colours, such as Maria and the Countess de 
surprised, that, with the knowledge of the German language and German litera- Florenges, and in which the author probably intended to embody his ideal of fe- 
| ture which Lord Albert Conyngham evidently possesses, he should ever have | minine excellence, though perhaps not accountable for the darker erimes of 
| thought of devoting a moment to productions so utterly destitute of all the | those we have named, are yet entirely destitute of chastity or female honour ; 
| higher qualities of fiction;—of every thing calculated to elevate the feelings, to | and their characters afford nothing in the contemplation of which the mind, de-~ 
| improve the heart, or to refine the taste as the romances of Spindler. While 80 | taching itself from the atrocious web of guilt and profligacy in which it has been 
| many of Tieck’s most charming Tales, either of wonder or familiar life, still | entangled, can find a momentary repose. 
| remain shut up as with seven seals from the English reader; while not asingle | While Spindler manifests such a degree of insensibility to the moral beauty 
novel of Leopold Schefer, instinct as they are with tenderness or playful hu- | of character, it will easily be imagined, that his taste in the seleetion of inci- 
| mour, nor any of Zhokke’s interesting legends, have found an English transla- | dents is not likely to be very refined ; and that he will use unsparingly the vulgar 
| tor; we cannot but regret that Lord Albert’s chvice should have been so ill | sources of painful interest afforded by the accumulation of objects morally or 
| directed. Eventhe Romances of Steffens,—‘* Malcolm,” and ‘‘ The Families of | pyysically revolting. Yet it would be difficult, without an actual perusal of 
| Walseth and Leith,”—though confused in plot and over-crowded with incidents, | these volumes in the original German, to conceive how far this perversion of 
' would, in the hands of a judicious translator and redacteur, have afforded better | taste has been carried. The good taste of the translator, for imstance, has 





| materials to work upon; enlivened as they often are by the most picturesque | softened the odious scene of the death of the profligate Barbara, and its cause ; 


descriptions of the wildest scenery of the north, by scenes of great power and | and in the same manner, in the hideous interview between Bernhard and the 


pathos, and, above all, animated by that moral principle of which Spindler’s 
writings are so utterly destitute. 

We do not pretend to be acquainted with the contents of the whole twenty 
volumes which are before us, containing as they do not only the longer works of 
the author, but his contributions, without number, to the various “ Pocketbooks”’ 
which he delights to honour; and of one of which, the Vergiss-mein-nicht 


| (Forget-me-not), he has, since 1830, been the editor and sole writer. But we 


have read his ‘‘ Natural Son,” *‘ the Jew,” “ the Jesuit,” ** the Invalid,” and the 


| * Nun of Guadenzell,” forming about fifteen volumes of the collection; and 


may assume, we think, with tolerable certainty, that they afford a sufficient idea 
both of his strength and weakness. Of these we would say that “the Jew” 
and the ** Natural Son” are the best, so far as regards the interest of individual 


| scenes ; that the “Invalid” is superior to the others in point of order and con- 
| sistency of plot ; and that the “ Jesuit” is in every respect the poorest and the 
| worst. 


Two features appear to be characteristic of all the tales of Spindler, and 


| these are not without a certain natural connexion with each other. What proba- 


bly strikes the reader first is the planless and undigested character of the plot. 
The tales generally open well, for we do not deny to Spindler the power of 


| awakening attention ; some striking incident, for the most part accompanied with 
| mystery and doubt, takes hold of the imagination, and we prepare, with interest, 
| to follow the gradual complication and evolution of an ingenious and well-con- 


nected plan. But soon we begin to perceive that we are involved in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth, in which all traces, and even all hopes of order, vanish, and to 
which the author himself is just as little in possession of the clue as ourselves. 
The incidents flow from no internal necessity arising out of the design, but are 
huddled together under the operation of a blind chance; or from no more re- 
fined principle of composition than that of affording to the author an opportu- 
nity of astonishing the reader by the rapidity and unexpected change of scenes 
and actors, or of harrowing the feelings by some display of physical loathsome- 
ness or moral atrocity. The characters, of course, in the same manner, deve- 
lope themselves according to no conceivable moral laws; they influence each 
other, or are influenced by events, in a manner so arbitrary, so unexpected and 
incalculable, that the puzzled reader soon gives up the attempt to form any con- 
jecture aa to their probable conduct ; and pursues their movements with some- 
thing of that uneasy feeling of confusion and discomfort of which we are con- 
scious during the strange transformations and unconnected incidents by which 
we are haunted in dreams. The whole becomes ‘a mighty maze,” and so 


the * Natural Son” were to be tacked to the second of the ‘ Jew” and the 


third of the “ Jesuit,” and the passage merely bridged over by a connecting 
chapter, the compound work would hardly appear more startling, improbable, or 
inartificial than the component parts do at this moment. 

Strange as it may seem, however, this feature has been more than once in- 


in Sir R. Peel, are up to the same date two hundred and twenty-six ; these, of course, | in one of his prefaces, as a proof of the exuberance of his fancy?! His genius, 


being in addition to those presented at the levee, or by Peers at audiences. 


doubt that hundreds may be procured among the democratic constituencies In suppor 


of the votes of their members—but the observations in the text apply to the first and 


cae ebullition of public feeling towards the principles and conduct of an individual 
ster, 


e see that a counter-address is announced from Edinburgh; and we have no 


t 





| minor offences. With so much on his hands, he has no time to devote to the 





| Margravine of Burgau, where the Prince, whose frame is corrupted by the mal 
| de Naples, endeavours to communicate the infection to his former paramour by 
| a kiss (!)—he has, by omitting the previous description (4 la Fracastorius,) of 
| Bernhard’s condition, partly veiled the full atrocity of the scene ; though, at 
| the same time, he has necessarily left it in some degree unintelligible. But 
| enough of these loathsome references: the reader will be sufficiently able to 
‘ form his judgment from those instances to which we have alluded, as to the 


| taste by which the sélection of the incidents is in general guided. 
| We have heard it said, however, that in all this laboured display of profligacy, 


| Spindler has exhibited an accurate copy of the manners and morals of the 
‘ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and that instead of being blamed for his 
' want of poetical feeling, he ought rather to be lauded as a most correct and 
| pains-taking chronicler. Now, we can easily imagine that in one sense Spind- 
| ler has studied the period from which his novels have chiefly been drawn; he 
| has acquired a tolerable familiarity with its external and more salient features ; 
he can paint with tolerable correctness its tournaments, banquets, trials, courts, 
and combats ; but that he has ever got beyond the outside, or formed the least 
| conception of the spirit of these ages, we deny Crimes enough, doubtless, 
| there were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but never did they exhibit 
the barren waste which they present in the pages of Spindler; great virtues, 
| great discoveries redeemed their vices and their wickednesses ; never perhaps 
| at any period did the nobler feelings of the soul manifest themselves in the 
| higher mind of the age with more steadfastness and devotion. In how different 
a spirit has a similar period been treated by Goethe in his “ Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen!” ‘There we find no one-sided view of society, excluding its virtues and 
admitting only its crimes ; beside the treachery and vacillation of Weislingen, 
| is placed the stainless honour and warmbearted truth of the iron-handed Goetz ; 
| beside the profligacy of Adelheid, the maiden modesty of Maria, the matronly 
| simplicity, the fidelity unto death of Elizabeth ; amidst the stormy and sorrow- 
ful scenes of the drama, we are ever reminded of the peace which virtue 
| gives; we turn from the agonizing death of Weislingen, poisoned by his own 
guilty wife in the chambers of his gloomy castle, to the placid departure of 
| Goetz, in the arms of his Elizabeth, under the free air of heaven, and feel at 
once that the one picture, with its bright lights as well as strong shadows, is a 
| true and natural one; the other, all shade, and painted in the blackest and 
| coarsest colours,—a hideous and unnatural caricature. 
| Entertaining these opinions, it will not be expected that we should attempt 
| any outline of the present work: and if we make a single extract, it is with the 


completely “without a plan,” that we verily believe that if the first volume of | yiew rather of showing that the translator has performed his task with ability, 


than as affording any characteristic specimen of the orignial. It is the scene 

where Archibald, the natural son, after having escaped some former attempts of 
| his unnatural brother, Philip Verner, against his life, makes a last appeal to his 
feelings by suddenly introducing himself to him, after years of absence, at his 
| Christmas banquet. 





sisted on by Spindler’s German admirers, and, if we recollect rightly, by himself} “It was Christmas time, and the house of Philip Verner, Merchant of Ulm, 


resounded with musical instruments. A grand feast was held there, to celebrate 


forsooth, is too great and too varied, to submit to the ordinary restraints of fic- | some occasion of rejoicing. In short, the merchant’s first-born son was to be 

tion; he must have room and verge for the display of his phantasmagoria of | admitted, by baptism, into the number of Christians. ‘The tables were loaded 

assassinations, poisonings, incantations, incests, and adulteries, to say nothing of ie the most costly viands, served upon dishes of silver. The apartments 
ere 


furnigated with the most expensive perfumes; and the glittering tables 


natural exposition of sentiments—to the gradual preparation of incidents—to the | were surrounded bv richly-dressed guests. Notwithstanding all this, however 
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lari | ‘ i}lai 1’ asked Philip, hastily drawing back. | 
the guest who would have been most welcome, by name Hilarity, that all-en-| “‘ What, villain! do you threaten’ " aske 7 J | is the most beautiful little creature that fancy e’er conceived or poet feigned.” 


livening joy, was absent. The company sat at table with a stiff formality ; the 
master of the house presided with an anxious countenance and depressed spirits ; 


and the christening might have been taken for a funeral feast, had not a couple | his dagger, which he had hitherto kept concealed, and prepared to offer resist- 


of minstrels, by their jovial songs, continued to throw a pale gleam of joy upon 
the meeting. 


“Ina neighbouring apartment too the same scene was enacting, where the | 


mistress reclined upon a splendid sofa, with her child by her side, and attempt- 
ed to assume an appearance of gaiety towards her female friends. An evil 
genius seemed to exert his influence over the entire household. The very 
servants moved about in silence, the counterparts of their master; and in a re- 
tired room, lay old Simon, in a violent fever; while two implacable enemies, 
Life and Death, were sternly disputing his possession. At the foot of his bed 
sat a skilful physician, watching the progress of the disease—feeling the pa- 
tient’s pulse—listening with astonishment to the extraordinary disclosures which 
delirium forced from him—and awaiting the result of the crisis which was to 
restore him to life, or sink him to the grave. 

Philip's reflections also were rather busied with the death-bed of his confi- 
dant than with the christening of his child; and he impatiently counted the 
minutes until he could, with propriety, leave his guests, at least for a short 
time. 

“Tn the interim, however, a servant entered, and announced, ‘‘that a young 
lad was standing without, and a poor one too, to judge from his rags; he is 
travelling about, and has called here, in order, as he says, to impart news to you 
of so joyful a nature as he thinks will ensure him a handsome reward.”’ 

*¢Hem!’ said Verner, rubbing his bald forehead; +I have indeed sworn 
never again to listen to any wandering beggar, but as I celebrate a festival to- 
day, and he isa messenger of good, I will see him. Let him enter; but let it 
be understood that he is to be brief.” 


“ The servant retired, and returned soon after, leading in a pale, ragged youth. | 


His forehead, and one of his eyes, were covered with a black handkerchief, 
which nearly covered his entire head. A thick mustachio shaded his upper lip. 
His gait was tottering and feeble. He stopped at the door, as if unwilling to 
enter ; andas the entire company continued gazing at him with evident as- 


tonishment, Philip thought it would be a good opportunity for displaying his | 


generosity. 


. 
““* Come here,’ said he, in a half-friendly tone; ‘JT see that you have come 


here to beg, but as I happen to-day to be in good humour, you will not miss a 
good present, provided that you bring me the welcome news which you pro- 
mised” ” 

“¢Ves, worthy sir, I think, from the pleasure which I trust my intelligence 
will afford you, that I shall deserve a good present ; but that I may not keep 
you longer in suspense, and as your servants here have desired me to be brief. 
know that I bring you news of your brother Archibald’ ” 

“©©Of Archibald!’ cried all the guests, in amazement, ‘of him whom we 
have thought so long dead?) Of Archibald?’’” 

“¢QOf Archibald!’ stammered Philip, thunderstruck. 


“*In my travels, I found your brother sick and in distress,’ pursued the | 


stranger. ‘ He was, like me, on his way toUlm. He related to me his adven- 
tures—his misfortunes. As he has no one to look to—as he can expect no as- 
sistance from any person but yourself, he has determined to fly to you—to fall 
at your feet—and to crave your protection, since all the world rejects him— 
But his weak condition not allowing him to keep pace with me on my journey, 
he has remained behind, and has earnestly entreated ime to announce his ap- 
proach, in the certainty that the intelligence would please you.’ 

“*Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Philip, turning to his guests, ‘how does the tale, 
which this scarecrow has trumped up, in order to coax a florin out of my pocket, 
please you! Archibald alive? and on his way here! when | possess docu- 
mentary proof of his death? Away with you, wretched liar! You cannot 
impose upon me.’ 

*«¢ Worthy sir,’ cried the stranger, with warmth, ‘I am no liar; I will bring 
the thing toa proof. I[ will wait patiently in your house till your brother ar- 
rives ; he will not be very long after me.’ 

“«« A capital plan, indeed,’ answered Philip, with forced gaiety: ‘I make no 
doubt of your patience. ‘The vagrant intends to pass some days here, living 
well at my expense, and then hopes to slip off undetected ; but he is mistaken 
No! no! my friend; much as I should wish your news to be true—much as | 
should rejoice to receive, and be kind to that poor Archibald, who, in a fit of ob- 
stinacy and madness, fled from hence, were it only to give the lie to those 
malicious slanderers, who dared to assert that I had driven him to misery; nay, 
that I had maltreated, and even murdered him—I can nevertheless assure you, 
that your assertions are without foundation, and that the boy is dead; I have 
documents in my possession to prove what I assert.’ 

‘** Your documents are false,’ exclaimed the stranger, in a positive tone. 
‘ But I rejoice to hear that you are so well disposed towards your brother, for I 
—I am myself Archibald !’ 

“ He tore the handkerchief from his brow; his golden locks appeared in all 
their beauty, the false beard was gone, and a fresh and healthful countenance 
replaced the pallid cheeks. The guests arose from their seats witha cry of sur- 
prise ; Philip alone remained as it were petrified, staring at the youth with a 
fixed gaze, whe, at the same time extended his hand towards him, and said, in 
a friendly manner— 

‘** How fortunate I am, brother, to have arrived on a day of rejoicing : for on 
occasions of this kind the heart is more alive to the kinder feelings of our nature 
than at other times. After an absence of six years I again enter my paternal 
mansion ; no longer that of a father, it is true, but that of a brother. Deserted 
by the entire world, hungry, and friendless, I fly to you for assistance. God has 
conducted me thus far. You area father, be also a brother; do not reject me 
Thave suffered inuch—borne much; let me at length find an asylum under your 
roof.’ 

“Philip preserved a moody silence. The guests were mute, as though they 
feared to disturb by a sound this exhibition of fraternal affection. 

“After a pause, Archibald, who had been anxiously watching his brother, 
continued, “ Philip! brother Philip! look at me! like the prodigal son, I return 
to you in rags of poverty. "Tis true, | have no longer a father who will receive 
me, but do you supply his place. Take me into your house! In the whole 
world I have no one to look to but yourself. Oh! do not reject me.’ 

“Philip still kept an obstinate silence 

“ Archibald, urged by feeling and affection, pursued in a pathetic tone, ‘ Let 
me not wait so long for one friendly word. Reach me your hand. Believe me, 
it ls against my will that I am become troublesome to you. ‘This very day, on 
entering this city, I endeavoured to avoid it ; I went first to the carpenter, with 
whose daughter, Gertrude, I used to play in my early childhood, entreated him 
to receive me as an apprentice to his craft; he refused me, because—because— 
I was not born in wedlock. It deeply pained me, but I thought that though the 
stranger reject me, still the brother will assist me.’ 


““* What a cunning imposter!’ stammered Philip, who perceived that some | 


of his guests appeared moved ; “he acts his part so well, that one might almost 
take him for the person he pretends to be ; but I am not tobe so easily caught.” 

“*« Brother!" cried Archibald, while tears ran down his cheeks, ‘ Speak not 
a0, brother! you know me well, and could you doubt, look at these scars upon 
my hands. These wounds, the traces of which I shall ever retain, were made 


‘ Help, servants ; call the guard!” ; ; 
“Servants of every description rushed into the room ; but Archibald drew 


| ance to those who appeared anxious to seize him. * He is a dead man who dares 
| to touch me,’ he cried, turning towards the company. 
| &*Murder!—help—murder!’ cried the guests, while Archibald made his 
| way tothe door. ‘Farewell, Master Verner,’ he cried, with a savage look, ‘I 
| have performed an almost superhuman duty, and my conscience is now at rest ; 
| as far as you are concerned, we will meet again.’ 
| «He hurried from the house, and thence through the deserted streets into | 
the open country ; there kneeling upon the snow, a prey to rage and suffering, | 
and raising his dagger towards heaven, he said— Almighty One! thou hast 
witnessed my sufferings and my straggles. 1 have entreated him—he has | 
| rejected me—I knelt before him, and he thrust me from him—I now vow ven- 
: geance against him—the fullest—most horrible vengeance ; and I here consign | 
| myself to eternal perdition, if I desist till I have drunk of his black, his hated | 
| 





| blood, and so help me God, as I keep this my vow.’ Bs 

| After this dreadful vow, the third which he had uttered against Philip, he 

arose from his knees, and, indifferent as to what became of him, wandered at 

random across the dreary and desolate plain.” a 

In conclusion, let us again suggest to the translator the choice of some origi- | 

nal more worthy of imitation than Spindler. Even if Spindler must be the man, | 
| 
| 


we would have felt more indebted to him for a translation of the ** Invalid,” 

which is, in every point of view, the least offensive of this writer’s novels. The 

scene is laid in France during the Revolution; many of the scenes, in which | 
Bonaparte is a chief actor, are of strong dramatic interest; the character of 

ithe old republican Sans-regret is well conceived, and consistently sustained 
| throughout ; and, although the work in its present form (spun out to five volumes) | 
| is tedious enough, we are inclined to think that, if condensed into two, as it | 
easily might be, it would be more likely to be popular with English readers than | 
| any of those false and disagreeable pictures of earlier times with which Spin- 
dler has presented us. 


, 


—=——_ 
NIGHTS AT MESS. 
CHAPTER XI. 
| “Once on atime,” said Cornet Winthrop, * the quiet town of Higglesworth 
was frightened from its propriety by a very well authenticated apparition. It 
was about six feet high ; had a powerful pair of whiskers, bold, joyous-looking | 
black eyes, and the most fashionably made clothes that had ever been seen in | 
the county. Every night, just as it became dusk, it made its appearance under | 
| the garden-wall of a fine old manor-house, about a half mile from the town, 
paced slowly up and down for a considerable length of time, and on the approach 
of any passenger, either glided noiselessly past him, or, as was most commonly | 
| the case, disappeared. Various conjectures were hazarded as to this very unusual | 
occurrence :—many enquiries were made, and the conclusion to which the wise 
people of Higglesworth came was this, that the apparition, whatever it was, was | 
that a very handsome fellow, about four or five and twenty, with the pride of a 
bashaw and the stiffness of a ‘Turk, from which two circumstances they unani- 
mously decided that it had very much the appearance of a military man. It | 
| was traced to the gateway of the Piebald Horse, the principal hostel of the 
borough, and, in fact, the most sceptical in such matters were convinced that 
the reports on this occasion, like some of the fashionable songs, were founded 
on facts ; for the Boniface of the aforesaid hostel deposed, that for the last ten | 
days the identical ghost had occupied his two best rooms, being No. 10 and | 
| No. 12; and, moreover. was the best judge of port wine that had ever taken 
up his residence in the Piebald Horse. Ina few days after these facts were 
elicited, the phantom discontinued its appearances, but not before it was rumoured, 
that on one or two occasions it had not ‘ walked’ alone, but had been accompanied | 
by another apparition in a bonnet and cloak. Whether this last circumstance 
was true or false, the good folks of Higgiesworth never discovered ; but I have 
every reason to believe it was true, as | have heard the story over and over again 
from the two persons who were principally concerned in the adventure. My 
friend Harry Villiers was as fine, jovial a hearted fellow as could be imagined. 
Some people might perhaps say he was not so clever as he might have been, as 
I believe he did not pretend to see much beauty in the preface to Beliendenus, 
never having heard of that performance, and altogether was inclined to consider 
the schoolmen, as he himself would have expressed it, considerable humbugs. 
But his judgment in horse flesh, pleasant small talk, and excellent disposition, 
went a great way to supply his want of appreciation of the classical merits of 
my old pedagogue. Dr. Parr. In the manor-house, which I have told you was 
about half-a-mile from Higglesworth, lived a gentleman of the name of Tracy, 
one of those characters who are commoner in life than is often imagined. who 
make up, by prodigious suavity to strangers, and an affectation of goodness and 
generosity, for the peevishness and meanness they display to their dependents. 
Every one was eloquent in the praises of Mr. Tracy,—the kind, the good, the 
indulgent Mr. Tracy,—except his servants, whom he nearly starved, and his 
daughter, whom he tyrannized over as if she had been his slave. I don’t cxact- 
ly know whether Harry Viiliers troubled his head much about the sufferings of 
our sable brethren in the colonies, but | know he was most indefatigable in his 
zeal for the emancipation of the beautiful Julia Tracy ‘For this purpose, he 
would not have grudged twenty millions out of his pocket, if he had had them; 
unfortunately, though he had a very decentish sort of fortune, he had neither 
enough to pay off the national debt, nor even, as he feared, to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the grasping and ambitious papa. However, he had one consolation, 
and that was, that he knew the daughter was neither grasping nor ambitious. 
A captaincy of dragoons, a small estate, a few thousands in cash, the strength of 
a Hercules, and expectations from an ancient aunt, left him very little room for 
care or despondency—not to mention that his fortnight’s visit to the venerable 
borough of HiggleSworth left him very little room to despair in a matter in which 
he was more deeply interested than even the condition of his funds. 


* On mounting the coach which was to convey him to Cheltenham, his 
reflections were by no means unpleasant. He had no doubt of gaining the full 
approval of his aunt, and he was now proceeding to her house to lay the whole 
story of his love before her. This aunt of his, Mrs. Edward Villiers, was very 
well known in the gay society of the city of pumps and vanities. Fat, fair. and 

| fifty-two, a fortune in her own right, and a surpassing genius for whist—what 
| more had she to desire?’ She had every thing that could conduce to happiness 
or comfort; and had only two impediments to her felicity, and these were a | 
| heart with the susceptibility of sixteen, and a certificate of her birth, which was | 
dated 1781. How she had got through the twenty years of her widowhood | 
without a second yoke, nobody could imagine. It could not be from the cir- | 
| cumstance of no one making her an offer, as she had seldom fewer than half-a | 
dozen, who were anxious to prove their estimation of her beauty and accomplish- 
; ments by presiding at the best furnished table in Cheltenham, and taking | 
possession of one of the prettiest estates in the county of Gloster. Of all | 
these obliging and disinterested offers, my friend Harry was the confidant. She 
never gave a decided answer, but responded to the declarations of her suitors in | 
so very statesmanlike a manner, that the acutest of them were puzzled as to her 
meaning. They still lived in hope, and I suspect there were few old bachelors. | 


“«¢Whiskers—Julia Tracy—why, aunt, you must be dreaming—I tell you she 


“«Takes snuff, I recollect,’ continued the widow; ‘they told me he was 


very rich—certainly. Harry, you may bring him as soon as you like.’ 


‘** Well, I see I must keep my secret for some other time. You will g0 on 
talking about Mr. Tracy, when all I want you todo is to listen for a few minutes 


till I have finished telling you about his daughter.’ 


““* Ah! poor thing, I recollect her very well. What have you to tell me of 
her!” 

‘«* Simply, that I hope very shortly she will stand in as near a relationship to 
you as Ido. Will you treat her well?’ 

+ Gracious! how you hurry one? Has Mr. Tracy empowered you to say 


' all this” 


“+ Not he—but Julia has.’ 

«Indeed? I should like to be a little more acquainted with them before | 
decide on so important a matter.’ 

«She will be as dutiful to you as if you were her mother. She has no fe- 
male relation, and on that account her home is of course not so happy as it 
would otherwise be.” 

‘©¢ She must be rather a sensible sort of person for one so young. How old 
is she 

«+ Not quite eighteen.’ 

“* Poor child! what a time she has to wait before she reaches the maturity 
of her charms.’ 

“ As she said this, Mrs. Villiers looked with a benign expression at the image 
of a robust lady with a red face reflected in the opposite mirror—‘ Did she tell 
you all this herself?’ 

««¢ Every word of it, and a great deal more besides. She has a great deal of 
delicacy on the subject, and made a point of gaining yourconsent and full ac- 
quiescence before any offer was formally made.” 

“¢T must make some more enquiries—are they coming again to Chelten- 
ham ?’ 

««*Oh, yes—and that is the reason I am so anxious to secure a favourable re- 
ception to her before hand. Chamberfield House is let, and she tells me her 
father is looking out for another, if possible, in this very street.* 

‘«* How excessively complimentary! Did you tell them I intended to leave 
this house for the summer, as Dr. Snatcher recommends the seaside ” 

“+ Oh, yes, I told her that—but I was in hopes you would remain this sum- 
mer, more especially as they are coming here in a week or two. He is resolved 
not to be very distant. When he is within a door or two of this he will of 


| course cultivate the acquaintance very sedulously ; and if every thing is settled 


satisfactorily, it will prevent the trouble of moving.’ 

‘‘She laughed good-humouredly as he said this, and Harry was delighted 
with the friendliness of the manner in which she entered into his views. He 
had now little doubt, since he had obtained the concurrence of his aunt, that 
even Mr. Tracy would be satisfied with his proposals, and he accordingly 
prepared himself to open the siege in due form the moment that gentleman 
arrived. 

‘“‘In the mean time affairs at the manor-hourse were getting on even more 
uncomfortably than usual. Mr. Tracy was forced to expend so much of his 
good nature and pleasantry among the parties he met at dinner, that he had not 
a grain of any of them left for his home consumption. His harshness, in fact, 
seemed every hour to increase, and it was with great delight that Julia heard 
him announce his intention of immediately proceeding to Cheltenham. She 
was ordered to have all her preparations completed by a certain day, and it was 
resolved that he should write to the Plough, securing apartments till they could 
obtain a house. Julia ventured to suggest the propriety of writing to Mrs. Vil- 
liers, to ascertain whether she intended to let her mansion for the summer, and 
as Mr. Tracy had a particular liking to the street where it was situated, he re- 
solved to act upon her suggestion. ‘The letter was written, with a request that 
the answer might be addressed to the Plough—the preparations were all com- 
pleted, and in due course of time a handsome travelling chariot deposited the 
father and daughter at the door of the hotel. Not unobserved did they make 
their appearance, and a flush on the cheek of the young lady, and perhaps a 
sudden start, showed that she was not unconscious of the presence of Harry 
Villiers. He was now delighted with the certainty of being within a reasonable 
distance of the object of his admiration; every day, he felt satisfied, would 
throw them together, and he resolved to cultivate the friendship of the old man 
iu spite of the knowledge he had of the repulsiveness of his qualities. 

‘* Buoyed up with these pleasing anticipations, he hurried off to the house of 
Mrs. Villiers, to announce to her the arrival of the party—but for the last few 
days there had been an air of mystery about that usually ingenuous lady, which 
puzzled him very much. On the present occasion she received his announce- 
ment with an affectation of such interesting consciousness, and made so many 
exclamations of wonder, surprise, and indecision, that Harry was perfectly as- 
tonished at the fuss she made about the arrival of one who was so shortly to be 
her niece. But his aunt’s eccentricities were well known to him, and the kind 
way in which she spoke of Julia, the compliments she paid to her good sense 
and delicacy, completely reconciled him to the old lady’s absurd behaviour in 
other respects. He was particularly delighted with the interest she seemed to 
take in his happiness, when she told him that in order to settle the business as 
speedily as possible, she intended to invite Mr. Tracy to call on her the next 
morning ; and that then, whatever arrangement was come to, the comforts of 
Julia should not be forgotten. With this intention she retired to her writing 
desk, and after an hour or two of hard labour completed a note, addressed it to 
Mr. Tracy, and sent off to the Plough hotel. On this Harry was enraptured 
with the prospect of success that his aunt’s co-operation afforded him, and re- 
solved to make a formal offer of his heart and hand, as it is called, on that 
very day. He called on Mr Tracy for that purpose, but found neither of them 
at home ; he therefore thought it best to lose no time, and though he was no 
great penman, he managed to ask the father’s consent, and assured him of his 
aunt’s concurrence, in a very business-like manner, upon paper. His acquaint- 
ance with the father was very slight ; and his love for Julia had grown up im- 
perceptibly by their frequently meeting at the houses of mutual friends ; parti- 
cularly at the house of a distant relation of Julia, with whom, during her 
father’s residence in Cheltenham, she was nearly domesticated, and who did all 
in her power to encourage the flirtation. Satisfied with himself and pleased 


| with all the world, he went to bed that night and dreamed of a parson in a white 
| surplice, and a couple of postilions with marriage favours in their caps. 


“On the following day Mrs. Villiers was all expectation. She was superbly 
dressed, and was all the morning in the drawingroom practising her airs and 
graces, 

** La! Harry,’ she said, ‘I wonder what can be keeping Mr. Tracy—he 
seems quite a man of business.’ 

*** How do you know?” 

“** By his letter, Harry; but, la! I haven’t shown you his letter yet. He 
comes to the point at once, and misses out all high-flown compliments about 
beauty, and all that sort of thing. "Tis quite a new style of making an offer.’ 

* *T don't see, for my part,’ replied Harry, ‘what use there is in so plain a 
matter for ridiculous compliments on either side, between two straightforward 


who, after the first month or two of the season, did not look with very peculiar | sensible people.’ 


by your spurs, when you thrust me out of your house; and by these wounds I 
implore you to have compassion upon ine. I have no roof to shelter me—no | 
bread to satisfy my hunger—and no clothes to cover me. 1} 
I will never be a burden to you. I have not been idle since we perted, and I | 
will work for you—I will be your secretary, your servant, your porter, any thing. | 
*Tis true I was not born in wedlock. I am’ (here his voice seemed to fail him) | 
‘a bastard ; I cannot claim equal rights with you ; but, Philip, do not forget that | 
we owe our being to the same father. [Forgive the hatred which I felt towards | 
you, and I for my part will forgive, from the bottom of my heart, whatever | 
wrong I may have suffered at your hands. Let us be friends. 
your brother what you would have granted to a stanger.’ | 
“* Will no one protect me from this importunate liar !’ cried Philip, jumping | 
up in a fury. 
“* Philip!’ pursued Archibald, in a still more earnest tone, ‘what are you | 
about! Your mouth disowns, but your heart must recognise me. Be merciful : | 


Do not refuse to | 


here I am again at your feet, as on the day when I knelt down to loosen your | 
spurs. See! here I kneel before you! I, your brother, kneel, and beg a corner | 
which you would not deny to yourdog. Oh! itis cold and stormy without— | 
my wounded feet stick to the ice with their blood, and I can go no farther. Oh! 

assist me—spare me a corner with a little straw, till spring appears—the crumbs 

from your table, and water from your well.’ 

“** Away, wretched impostor !”. cried Philip, retreating several steps, ‘ I know 
you not. Is there one among the company here present who recognises in this 


impostor that Archibald, whose death has been so satisfactorily proved t’ 
“‘ There was a general silence. 


** Archibald rose up slowly, ‘Must I then away?’ he said calmly, and in a sup- 


pressed tone, whilst all his features assumed an expression of agony. ‘ Must I 
then? Well, be itso. Nevertheless, you will scarce refuse me a crust of 
bread, and a drop of wine from your table, before I go?’ 

“*T will not give the smallest donation to the impostor who has attempted to 
mock me by his deceitful tale,’ growled Philip. ‘Out of my house, and thank 
your good fortune, impudent adventurer, that my father-in-law is not here, and 
that I celebrate my son’s baptism to-day, else might you have had cause to repent 
your rashness.’ 


ee 


if either of us,’ answered Archibald, with a furious look, ‘has to con- 
gratulate himself that this is the christening day of your son, it is you, Philip 

ne ry } . ’ 
Verner. This might otherwise have been your last meal?’ 


feelings on the pillared portals and beautiful plate glass windows of number 
twenty-four. And when, in addition, a handsome, dark-brown chariot, with a 


Receive me, brother ! | knowing looking little postilion, came flashing round the corner, and pulled up at 


the door, in waiting for the lady of the mansion, it was astonishing to see how 
gouty old squires and liverless nabobs ‘ swaled jauntily’ along the pavement, 
and summoned glances of intense admiration as the sweet ‘cause of all their 
care and all their woe’ tripped into the carriage as lightly as could be expected 
from thirteen stone and a half, and deposited herseif on the cushion with a 
ponderosity that proved what unbounded confidence she had in the strength of 
the springs 

«To this lady Harry presented himself; after a téte-d-téte dinner, the aunt 
and nephew had a long and serious conversation. 

““* And so you see, my dear aunt Dorothy’ 

“¢La! Harry, why will you always call me aunt Dorothy ’—'tis such a 





| ridiculous old-fashioned name.’ 


“* What shall I call you—Antiquity, or Antipathy, or what 7 
«7 was christened Dorothea Leonura.’ 
“*Well, then, my dear Aunt Dorothea Leonora, I am going to tell youa 
secret.’ 
“*Oh, delightful—somebody else wishes to be introduced to me. Well, ‘tis 
| too bad. Is he young or eld?” 
; “WRT 
The gentleman.’ 
| ‘“*T haven't said a single word about a gentleman; I was only going to tell 


you, in return for all the confidences you have reposed in me, that I am most 
tremendously in love.’ 


| “*Yout how can you talk suchnonsense? Such a thing is contrary to law.’ 
‘** What is contrary to law 1” 
sad Why, marrying one’s uncle’s widow, to be sure.’ 
“* What the deuce do you mean! I never said a syllable about uncles or 
| widows, or any thing of the sort. Do you remember the Tracys who lived in 
| Chamberfield house ?” 
“*To be sure I do,’ cried Mrs. Villiers ; ‘what a dear, good tempered, 
| pleasant man they say he is.’ 
““* Hem! do you remember his daughter '’ 


“*Tall—very handsome—dark eyes—I remember perfectly—rather bald, I 
think ; with whiskers slightly grizzled.’ 


| ““* Why, you know, Harry, one likes a little delicate attention ; but perhaps 

| Mr. Tracy and I had better leave little trifles of that sort to you and Julia, after 

| we have come to some definitive arrangement. But surely Mr. Tracy will be 

| here immediately—hadn’t you better leave me to receive him alone! It is a 
delicate business to manage in the presence of a third party.’ 

‘**Ah! my dear aunt, you can’t tell how much I am obliged to you for your 
kindness. Depend upon it, you will find Julia as grateful as possible when you 
| have given her a happy home.’ 

‘And so saying, he left the room, and proceeded to the house of the friend 
where his acquaintance with Julia had commenced, and, though it was still what 
is called early, most unaccountably, and of course unexpectedly, the first person 
he encountered on entering the drawing-room was Julia herself. A few words 
| sufficed to explain, in Harry’s most eloquent style, that his aunt entered warmly 

into his design, and had appointed a meeting that very morning with Mr. Tracy, 
to plead his cause as effectually as she could; and, considering that Harry was 
her next of kin, and that she was reputed to be enormously rich, the two san- 
guine young people entertained but little doubt that the sulky selfishness of 
the old man would be overcome, and his consent be readily obtained to their 
union. 

“In the mean time Mr. Tracy with his face dressed out in its sweetest smiles, 
presented himself in the drawing-room of Mrs. Villiers. That lady looked a8 
sentimental as she possibly could, and the excessive politeness of the gentle- 
man’s manner, and his systematic deference and respect, added greatly to her 
embarrassment. After a few observations about the weather, and other matters 
of that kind, the old gentleman drew his chair closer to the sofa of his attentive 
listener, and said, ‘ And now, my dear madam, will you permit me to say, that 
your answer to my letter was highly satisfactory to me?’ 

“ * Oh—dear—well—but you will understand from it, Mr. Tracy, that I have 
said nothing definitive on the subject.’ 

“*« Certainly—but the tone of kindness in the letter—accorded so well with 
the amiable character of the writer—and the benignant expression of her coun- 
tenance—lead me to hope, that the business will be quickly settled to our mu- 
tual satisfaction.’ 

“** Oh—dear—you rather hurry me—one can’t exactly decide on so important 
apoint. My nephew, Harry Villiers ’ 








‘“*« Pardon me, my dear madam, for interrupting you,’ said Mr. Tracy, making 
| @ strong effort to retain the suavity of his louk and manner, ‘] have received a 
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note from hime ; but—the maatter.on which I am speaking to you, just now, 
more interesting to me. ; : 
«Oh, dear—you are very polite, I am sure. 

«sHave you considered the proposal I did myself the honour of making 

1 , 

ye Oh—I assure you! velue the cempliment you paid me very highly, but 
these things require deliberation. Iam not so youngas I once was.’ 

va Madam 1 “i 

« «The first bloom of youth is past, ut I am not ignorant, that many sensible 
men prefer 2 more advanced—a more mature—perhads a more eubdued period 

> , 
of bee ‘Yes—precisely—a mest valuable remark,’ replied Mr. Tracy. looking con- 
<iderably puzzied. ‘ This seems a-very comfortable house, Mrs. Villiers. 
* «4s Very—I am very much attached %o it, and leave it with regret, though only 
for a very short time.’ 

«+ Oh, my dear madam, I should net wish to deprive you of it long.’ 

« « You are very obliging * 

««s | shall:take particular ¢are.of this very elegant furniture.’ 

“¢Sirt? 

«Tsay, that when I get possession of this house, I shall take care that the 
furmture suffers no damage when I.am master.’ 

«  Really—why, ’pon my word, Mr. Tracy. you take one by surprise. T have 
not bound myself by what I said to you in my note, and many previous arrange- 

ents '—— 

“7 Oh! as‘for that, my dear Mrs. Villiers, the details can easily be managed 
py our respective solicitors—papers and things of that sort drawn up—formally 
signed, sealed, and delivered—but I theught it was the least I could do to make 
you my offer in person.’ 

* «Nothing can be more flattering. When I have taken a little more time to 
think ’"—— 

«“*Why, there can’t be much occasion for thought. Nay, I am willing to 
make it a sort of provisional bargain—and to dissolve the connection whenever 
vou shall desire it.’ 

«*Mr. Tracy, I am astonished.’ : 

«+ Nay, more; my dear madam, it weuid perhaps really be the best plan if | 
-ou were to take -me on a trial for a short time ;—say, six weeks or two months.” | 

«Mr. Tracy! I am shocked.’ 

«In short, my dear madam, I feel certain your good nature will excuse me 
when I tell you, that my only object in making you the offer which I did, was to 
vet possession of this house as quickly as I could.’ 

«+ Really, sir, your language is very plein.’ 

++] think, when people of our time of life enter into ay business at all, we 
can't be too plain te each other—it prevents many disagreeable after-thoughts 
and misunderstandings. You know my wishes.’ 

“+ Perfectly ; after your very explicit declaration, it is impossible to mistake 
your meaning.” 

«* Then, dear madara, answer me in one word, will you take me on trial 
ornot ?’ 

“*Mr. Tracy, are you serious? I never heard of such a proposition.’ 

“+The commonest thing in life—I will bind myself under a penalty—but our 
sttorneys can settle all the legal particulars. Be kind enough to let me know, 
» the open friendly manner you have shown all through this conference, by what 
time your arrangements can be completed, so as to give me possession of the 

yuse ie 

“*’Pon my word, Mr. Traey, if I was surprised at the plainness and absence 
of compliment with which you addressed me in the first letter you sent to me 
irom Higglesworth, the mode in which you prosecute your suit is still more unu- 
sual. One would scarcely suppose that you came here on 80 momentous a busi- 
jess aS @ proposal of marriage.’ 

«+ That, my dear madam, can wait till you and I have come to some settle- 
juent upon matters more nearly concerning ourselves than the love of a thought- 
ess young man fora silly young woman.’ 

“| understood from my nephew that your daughter’s comfort was one of 
your principal inducements for making these proposals to me.’ 

“* Certainly, a comfortable home would be a great increase to her happiness, 
and that you have it in your power to afford her.’ 

“*She seems a very sensible, considerate person, and I am highly indebted 
to her for the favourable opinion she entertains of me ;—but one’s own happi- 
ness is to be considered first—and till I know more of you, you will of course 
excuse me if | hesitate before taking so very serious a step.’ 

“*Serious' as what?’ 

“+ As changing my situation.’ 

“*Oh! [have already told you that I wish you to do so only for a very 
short time.’ 

“*Sir? You quite amaze me—I never expected so very odd a manner of 
making an offer.’ 

“* An offer? my dear madam—an offer of what?’ 

“*Of marriage, to be sure.’ 

“*Marriage! Mrs. Villiers,—an offer of marriage !—I have certainly received 
: proposal for the hand of my daughter from Captain Villiers, your nephew—but 
that is the only offer of the kind I am at present acquainted with.’ 

“+ Indeed !’ said Mrs. Villiers, ‘and pray what was your intention in sending 
me a letter which I received from you, dated from your estate at Higglesworth.’ 

“*Madam, I took the liberty of offering myself as tenant of this house, as I 

ilerstood you were anxious to visit the sea-side for a few months. You held 
out every prospect of acceding to my wishes, in the answer you addressed to 

1e at the Plough Hotel. I was in hopes, as you invited Me to visit you to-day, 
‘was to fulfil my expectations in this respect ; but I fear, madam, your thoughts 
are so filled with the proposals of your nephew, which I understand have met 
with your full sanction, that’ 

“*Proposals of my nephew! J never heard of them.’ 

“*Indeed? Then my answer to the young gentleman shall be very succinct 
aid intelligible. Will you allow me in the mean time to wish you a very good 
morning?’ And bowing in a very stately manner to the astonished Mrs. Villiers, 
he smiled benignly, and stalked out of the apartment. 

“*Well,’ said the lady, when she was left alone, ‘if this isn’t a very puzzling 
piece of buainess I don’t know what is. Here comes a gentleman, after writing 
me a declaration, and after receiving an answer to it, leaving him in doubt whether 
he is aecepted or not—and tells me, after a deal of rudeness, about marrying 





session of my house. I wish Harry Villiers would come home.’ And, at her 
Wish, her nephew appeared. 

“Tam come, my dear aunt, to thank you again for your kindnesss, and to 
hear the issue of your interview with Mr. Tracy.’ Mrs. Villiers made no answer 
‘o this, but pulled a letter out of her reticule, put it into her nephew’s hand, and 
said, ‘read this, and tell me what you think of it.’ He did as he was com- 
manded, and read as follows. 

“«“ Higglesworth Manor-house. 
_ «Tt would perhaps require an apology if I, a comparative stranger, took the 
iverty of addressing a lady on a subject in which I am deeply interested ; but to 
you, my dear Mrs. Villiers, I open myself at once—relying on your good-nature 
and willingness to oblige. In what I am about to say, I proceed on the supposi- 
ion that you are as anxious for a change as ] am. We both suffer from the 
Solitude of our situations; and at this season of the year Cheltenham itself 
must be as dull and uninteresting as the retirement from which I write. One of 
‘ay objects in making my proposal to you, is to secure a comfortable home for my 
daughter. A house so replete with the elegancies which have been procured by 
the taste of Mrs. Villiers must be admirably suited for this purpose. Perhaps 
we might arrange matters to our mutual satisfaction, if you would allow me to 
make you mistress of Higglesworth Manot-house, while you installed me as 
master of Number Twenty-four. On this and all other matters, when we pro- 
ceed to final settlements, you will find me disposed to be liberal. I will not con- 
Ceal from you that I am anxious to come to a conclusion as speedily as possible ; 
‘ad it you will write to me—addressed te the Plough Hotel—whether I may 
‘ope to succeed in my suit, you will confer a great obligation on, madam, your 
‘ost devoted, humble servant, ‘Frepericx Tracy.’ 

“* There!’ cried Mrs. Villiers—‘ what do you think of that?’ 

“*Why, that it is a piece of hypocritical rigmarole; why didn’t he apply to 
Your agent at ence?’ 

“* Why should he apply to my agent !’ 

0 ascertain your terms, to be sure.’ 

a Harry, Harry, you're as bad as Mr. Tracy—you have read the old_gentle- 
man’s letterwhat is it !—what does he want !’ 

Res: He wants to take your house, to be sure, for the summer months ; for I 
old Julia you were going to the sea-side.’ 

“* Oh dear—well—did I ever—Well—if that isn’t—what shall I do? What 
Wil he think 2’ 

“* Why, what's the matter, aunt !—what have you done?’ 
_ Done! ’—why, I’ve answered his letter as if it had been an offtr of mar 
nage, and not a bargain about my house. Dear, dear! what shall I dot’ 

of te Let me see what you said in your answer,’ said Harry, almost in convulsions 
ah aughter at the perplexities of his aunt. She gave him a copy of the epistle 

te hed addressed to Mr. Tracy, and he read— 

- ‘Sir,—I can’t help thanking you for the honour you have done me in asking 
”, “sistance to make your daughter's home happy. This house is a very com- 
fona One; and I will not deny that Higglesworth Manor-house, to one so 
horten country as [ am, has considerable attractions; but we will leave 

‘ things for after deliberations. Perhaps a personal interview would answer | 


lortab] 


— —————— 


ment, a servant entered the room, and presented him with a note. 
old Tracy, and was in these words :-— 


She Albion. 








is far | call on'me to-morrow at twelve or one o'clock, I shall perhaps have it in my | be a pleasing surprise. * * * She came, bounding on the stage, her light 


power to give Miss Tracy a comfortable home, by an arrangement which will | figure set off to the utmost advantage by the correctest of peasant’s dresses, and 
meet with the approbation of all parties —I remain your obedient servant, 


her rich golden hair plaited with blue riband down to her waist. Her smile we 
have already noticed; and sweeter even than her smile was the sound of her 
| laugh : it was like the laugh of a child; so full of merriment and music, that 
Tt was from | you involuntarily paused as you heard it, and envied the lightness of heart that 


Mee | soane produce it. There is nothing which is so rarely Btaceful as laughter - 
* Sir,—In consequence of a very extraordinary interview I bad this day with | nothing which a pretty woman should more carefully study, or more carefully 


your aunt, in which she professed an entire ignorance of your having honoured | avoid. We have our beau ideal of a laugh, as of every thing else in this world : 
Miss Tracy with the offer of your hand, I beg, on the part of my daughter, to | it should not be too loud and hearty, nor feeble and affected as a school-girl’2 
decline your farther acquaintance ; and I have the honour to be, sir, &c. | titter: it should not distort and convulse the features, and yet it must have a 

*Frevericg Tracy.’ | whole heart’s gaiety in it: it should not seem forced, as a tribute of acquiescence- 


“* What the devil is this you’ve been doing?’ cried Harry. ‘ Did I not tell in our having said ‘ a good thing,’ and yet it must give the welcome impression 
you that Julia insisted on my getting a promise of a kind reception from you be- 


that we are ourselves the inspirers, as we are the sharers of that merriment : it 
fore she would allow matters to go any farther?” | 


: should sound kindly, even while it mocks, and not die away in a sneer of bitter- 
*** Yes—but la! now only think—I really thought she had sent me that mes- | ness or contempt: it should be low and even ; and not startle the ear into dis- 


Sage 1n consequence of knowing that her father intended to ask me to become | pleased attention. The perfection of a laugh (and it is far easier to say what it 
her stepmother.’ should not be than what it should) is to be welcome even to those who do not 

“The deuce you did! and so with your nonsense about marrying old Tracy, | hear the jest which called it forth: who hearing the laugh, and the laugh only, 
you have destreyed my happiness and Julia’s '’ look round and smile, and return again to their own occupations. * * * As 

“+ No—I haven't—and now that I think of it, it will get me out of the absurd | we have said, she came bounding on, and startled the musing lover of the piece 
scrape I have got into, if I write to Mr. Tracy in your behalf.’ by a mocking laugh, whose peculiar beauty and merriment elicited a burst of ap- 
- “¢Will you !—Then never mind what has happened—you are a dear good | plause. The young couple then advanced, and prepared to sing a duet. A 
tempered old soul after all; and if you think old ‘Tracy has treated you ill in any | spirited and lively accompaniment was played, and the eyes of the attentive 
respect, I'll call the old rascal out—though, unfortunately, it is not the fashion | audience were fixed on the imaginary peasant girl, when she was observed to. 


*Dorornuea Leonora Vitviers.’ 
“At the moment that Harry finished the reading of this statesmmanlike docu- 
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| inquired, in the key of G, where his love, his shepherdess could possibly be. 











I purposes better thana correspondence ; and if you will do me the honour to 





to shoot one’s father-in-law.’ 

‘* Matters were soon settled to the satisfaction of all parties. Mrs. Villiers 
retained her house in Cheltenham, and the young people built a capital new 
mansion on her property in the vale of Glo’ster, where they live—as the nursery 
stories used to end—as happy as the day is long. And _ so, gentlemen, there is 
an end to my story.”” 

“ Well, it is not quite so romantic as the tale of my little old friend under the 
table here,” said Mr. Hixie; “and I really believe it has every chance of being 
true ; for, curse-me if I see any difficulty in the business from beginuing to end. 
I knew whenever you opened your mouth how ’twould be. Only I think old 
Tracy was an unconscionable old blockhead not to jump at the widow. If I 
ever find my way to Cheltenham, I shall make an assault on Number ‘Twenty-four 
myself.” 

—— 


MRs. NORTON’S NEW WORK. 
The Wife, and Woman’s Reward. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3vols. 12mo. 
London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

What a strange thing is society in the present time, so complicated in its rela- 
tions, so hidden, and so false! The greater elements have always been the 
same—love, hate, ambition, have, from the first produced their constant conse- 
quences uf joy, crime, and feverish care. But on the first digging up of the 
mighty mine, the human heart, the ore lay nearer to the ace, and the after 
shapes in which it was wrought were of simpler moulding. Now every thing 
lies down below “ full fifty fathom,” every thing is intricate, and wears “ fantas- 
tic seeming which itself is not,’’ and herein consists the charm of what are called 
‘novels of manners.”” ‘They examine, they dissect, andthey unmask. Hence, 
also, comes the female progress in literature. All writers owe much to their 
position; and the present is peculiarly favourable to the exercise of feminine 
talent. Women are rarely great creators, but they are great observers; and 
when they do think, which they never do in the first instance, they do not think 
the less truly for having, as it were, felt out their way. ‘They now divide 
society; and much of its false seeming, and more of its suffering, belongs to 
themselves. ‘They are eminently calculated to paint what requires a colour so 
fine, and an outline so nicely accurate. Mrs. Norton’s story is of the present 
times, and present feelings, and such she is admirably calculated to write. She 
has grace, tact, perception, and that dramatic power of making the events stand 
visibly out before the reader, which is the secret of giving interest. We read 
on, and want to krow the end, because the charm of reality is flung over the 
narrative—the characters have the interest of acquaintance. There are so 
many passages over which we pause—their truth has come home, through some 
touch of our own experience, brought unexpectedly before us. The language of 
dim thought has suddenly been translated into that of actual use. The faults of 
the present work are mostly those common to all young writers, too many cha- 
racters are introduced ; and there is a tendency to exaggeration: a worse fault 
is also a sort of affectation of morality—morality that deals in set sentenees and 
denunciations. Now true morality is like charity, it vaunteth not itself; and, 
like the violet, is rather known by its perfume than its presence. There is a 
deeper and sweeter lesson of good in such a picture as that of Mary, than in 
some dozen of pages and half pages which are somewhat like the inscription from 
copy-books, that trained the days of our youth in the way they should go. But 
these are minor faults, which may well be forgotten in the truth, feeling, and 
freshness to be found in these tales. We should say that their writer appears to 
have a more comic vein than she has here induged. What can be more capital 
than the following sketch of “the best room."’ We should preface it by observ- 
ing, that Lionel is a rich ward, and who is ‘to be made much of.” 

‘The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Mrs. Bigley ushered her 
guests into a large cold drawing-room, with linen covers on most of the furni- 
ture, and ditto on all the chandeliers. About four really fine pictures, several 
hideous s:/ovettes, and an an innumerable quantity of bad miniatures and tolerable 
engravings, in very showy frames, relieved at intervals the bareness of the walls, 
which were papered in pale peach colour, with gold mouldings and cornices. Each 
table had a carved ivory cr filigree silver work-box under a glass-case, and one 
or two other equally useful articles; on the chimney-piece, amid a confused 
selection of screens and ill-painted card-racks, stood a large French clock, with 
a musical box below, and an or-molu group above, representing an old man rowing 
a little boy in a boat the size of a cockle-shell, and inscribed was the ingenious 
and novel device,‘ Le Tems fait passer l’Amour.’ The only person* in the 
room was Hyacinth, who, looking more uncomfortable than ever, sat vainly 
endeavouring to warm herself at the smoky and reluctant fire which half-filled 
the magnificent polished grate. * How cold it is,’ said Lionel, as he drew a chair 
and sat down on the opposite side. ‘ Yes, it is very cold in this room,’ said 
Hyacinth, with a heavy sigh. There wasa pause. *Can you lend me a book 
resumed young Dupré, looking round as if seeking for’some stray publication. 
‘I can fetch you one; there are no books in this room.’ ‘* By Jove, though, 
here 1s one; the pamphict Mr. Patterson thought so clever, upon steam 
machinery ; this will do; give me a paper-knife.’ ‘There is no paper-knife in 
this room, but you can take a card from the mantel-piece, it will cut quite as 
well.’ ‘No, never mind; perhaps he wants to bind his pamphlets, and dislikes 
their being opened carelessly ; I remember my father used to dislike it. Iknow 
what I'll do—I’l make memorandums of what I wish to say to-day ; I dare say 
Mary will be sad and nervous when the will is read, and that will put every thing 
out of my head.’ ‘ Are you looking for any thing?’ murmured his chilly com- 
panion, as she observed Lionel shifting from table to table enquiringly. »* Yes, 
I’m looking for a blotting-book and an inkstand ; where are they!’ ‘ A blotting- 
book! dear me, there is no blotting-book in ‘his room; and none of the ink- 
stands have any ink in them, mamma's so afraid of their being broken?’ ‘* Why 
is there nothing in this room?’ said Lionel, with impatient irony, as he returned 
and flung himself in his chair; ‘and why do you sit here, if it is the most corm- 
fortless room in the house?’ ‘ We never do sit here,’ said Hyacinth, in a more 
plaintive tone than she had hitherto assumed, ‘except when there’s company. 
We sit in the room where you found us last night.’ * How you shiver,’ said her 
companion, as she concluded the last phrase. * Yes; it is partly having on this 
white gown ; you've no idea howcold i is, after my brown merinos.’ ‘ And why 
do you wear it, when you havé already got acold?’ °* We always do wear white 
when there's company ; and mammy particularly desired when youcame—’ ‘1 
am sure,’ said Lionel, leaning back in his chair with half a yawn and half a laugh, 
‘I don’t care what gown you wear. Howoldare you?’ ‘I’mfourteen.’ ‘ And 
how old is Rosabel?’ ‘Ten. She seems much younger because she has such 
baby ways ; but she was ten last month. She was cal/ed baby till she was six, 
and then papa forbade it." ‘I wish you'd fetch her,’ ejaculated Lionel, this time 
with an undisguised yawn. ‘It hurts me so to move; but I will.’ ‘No, no; 
don’t go if it gives you pain.” ‘Oh, it is’nt much; and mamma particularly 
desired everything should be done to amuse you.’ ‘I wonder if that is the reason 
she left you in this room,’ muttered he, half aloud.” . 

Is not the following, too, from real life, though on a theatre’ It is the début 
of a young actress, of whose performance considerable expectations have been 
raised. , 

“« After the rising sun had been duly appreciated in verse, and the blue hills in 
the distance mentioned in prose, the gentleman from London appeared ; and 
having bowed two or three times in grateful acknowledgement of the welcome 
he received at the hands of the Worthing public, clasped his own hands, and 


His voice was a very sweet and full tenor; and when he concluded with a pro- 
longed shake on the word ‘ part,’ in the third repetition of the expressive line, 
‘ To die were better than to part from thee,’ 


| pause,—to falter,—and remain silent. In vain her Swiss lover spoke in an 
anxious and under tone,—in vain the prompter prompted,—in vain the musicians 
| repeated the symphony, that she might have time to gain courage. The smile 
| faded from her lovely face ; she gave a wild, melancholy stare round the house ; 
and finally, as the mingled storm of encouragement and disapprobation rose from 
| the excited audience, she burst into tears, and was led off the stage. The cur- 
| tain was lowered for a moment, and, being raised again, a comic song (originally 
intended to have been introduced between the first and second piece) was per- 
| formed, and listened to with tolerable patience. But when the curtain was 
| again dropped, and one of the gentlemen in the Swiss costume came forward to 
| state that Miss Fitzharris was too indisposed to reappear, but that Miss Long 
(the regular prima donna of the company) had kindly undertaken to supply her 
place, the indignation of the audience knew no bounds. Yells, hooting, whist- 
ling, groans, and exclamations, resounded through the house; and when the 
manager, a pale, fine-looking man, in the dress of a brigand chief, appeared, he 
was assailed with hisses and continued yells, while orange-peel and other things 
were thrown on the stage with a rapidity and violence which compelled him to 
retreat, * * * * A fresh burst of riot (in which, however, applause pre- 
dominated) was at length hushed, that the manager might be heard. Ile spoke 
under considerable agitation and embarrassment, looked far paler and more 
alarmed than a bandit chief ought to do, and now and then he paused and clear- 
ed his throat, as if affected by the substance of what he had to communicate. 
At length he wound up a somewhat long and submissive apology with the follow- 
ing remarkable sentences :—* Sirs, while the poor player is fretting his hour on 
the stage, does it never enter your minds to think of his private feelings? Does 
it never strike you, that, perhaps, while ministering to your amusement, his 
heart may be grieved, or his body racked with pain !—that, while you are laugh- 
ing at a joke he has echoed a hundred times, he may be tired or sad ; fearing ar- 
rest, or anxious about a dying friend: he may (and there are well-known in- 
stances of this) be standing before you, painted and tinselled for the mockery of 
the night, and know at that very time that certain death is near at hand. steal- 
ing upon him by degrees, and to end at last in agony! Yes, sirs, this is often 
the player's fate ; and in spite of all this he must act. The public who applaud 
his talents have small compassion for his infirmitics ; they wait impatiently till 
he has struggled froma his sick-bed, or been liberated from a prison ; he must 
appear—sick, sad, and anxious though he be.—or he must forfeit his engage- 
ment, and with it his means of subsistence. Sirs, the appearance of the ac- 
complished actress, who this night attempted to perform the part of Phabe, has 
been delayed a week, by a greivous affliction. She nerved herself for her task, 
she believed herself sufficiently strong to succeed ; she has failed, and your dis- 
approbation is excited. But, when I inform you that the poor young creature 
you have hissed off the stage, buried her child, a beautiful infant of nearly two 
years old, last Saturday ; that she is a friendless stranger, without any ties but 
that she has lost ; when I tell you that the peasant girl, whose merry laugh you 
applauded, has wept unceasingly for the last eight days; surely every heart will 
pity her distress, and feel that their disappointment is light in comparison.’ ” 

We have spoken of the exaggeration : as an iastance, we must point out the 
principal incident on which Woman’s Reward turns, viz. Mary’s conduct to her 
lover : it is as impossible as unjustifiable. The Wife, which. though the shortest 
and last of the stories, gives its name to the whole, is a very sweet and touch- 
ing story—the beginning especially beautiful. As a whole, we welcome these 
volumes like a fine morning, not only for its present fairness, but for the bright 
and coming day which it promises. 

—p—. 
REVENGE AND ASSASSINATION IN A CHURCH. 
From Hector Fieramosca, an Italian novel. 

Don Michael had a youthful and lovely wife ; and a youthful brother, a bache- 
lor lived in his house. The beauty of his sister-in-law had such an effect on 
this youth that, abandoning all regard to morality or to the consequences, he 
used every means to seduce her, and succeeded. But he did not succeed so 
well as to prevent the plot being discovered by a servant-maid, who informed the 
husband. ‘The latter, having placed himself in ambush, surprised them. Draw- 
ing his poniard, he attempted to murder them both at the same time ; bat it 
chanced that they escaped out of his hands with some slight wounds. So exas- 
perated was he at the wrong received that he endeavoured to trace his brother, 
(with the lady, fled to some place of security.) and determined to kill him at all 
costs. But the brother, having heard of the deadly oath of the injured husband, 
managed to defend himself in different ways, so as-to set at nought all the 
other’s designs ; and the offended man, entirely despairing of being able to in- 
flict his vengeance, was, by the excess of passion, carried almost to the grave. 
In the meantime the jubilee of the year 1500 occurred ; and, in the téwn where 
Don Michael resided, there were abundance of processions, and penitences, and 
public preachings, by which means several party disputes were made up, and 
families and individuals pacified; and, amongst the rest, Don Michael also 
seemed resolved to lay aside all rancorous feelings, and devote himself to holy 
things. But the brother would not suffer himself to be persuaded to an inter- 
view, spite of the numerous kindly and sacred protestations that came from the: 
other side. At the end of a holy year, employed by Dé Michael in continual 
penances and religious pursuits, he determined to abandon the world entirely ; 
and going to a monastery uf Scalvi, entered into his novitiate ; and that being 
completed, pronounced the solemn vows. Sent by his superiors into various 
parts of Spain, and even as far as Rome, in order to study theology, he became 
very learned; and on his return to his country with the reputation of being a 
particularly holy man, the rank of priesthood was conferred upon him. He went 
through the first mass with the usual pomp, amidst 4 crowd of relations and 
friends, and other people. After its conclusiop, returning into the sacristy, he 
seated himself (such is the custom) with his priest’s cope still on his back, upon 
a stool, which his friends and relations approached. one after another, in order 
to kisshis hand, and give him the congratulatory embrace. He had been re- 
peatedly heard to deplore the hatred he had so many years nourished against his 
brother, and frequently to say that the only desire in the world which be now 
had was not only to obtain oblivion and forgiveness for the past, but likewise, as 
a servant of God, to be the first and the humblest in offering it. Upon this so- 
lemn occasion, moved by the entreaties of all. his relations, the brother at last 
resolved to go with the others. As he advanced, he began a humble address, 
whilst the priest, extending his arms, pressed him to bis bosom ; but instead of 
the brother again raising his head, his knees were seen to fall, and he sunk on, 
the ground with a dreadful groan; and the priest, brandishing a small dagger, 
which, in that embrace, he had plunged in his brother's heart, kissed the still 
reeking blade, spurned the corpse with his feet, and then exclaimed, “I have 
caught thee at last!” The wretch escaped ; and such was the confusion and 
amazement of the bystanders, that no efforts were inade to detain him. For 
this crime he was banished under pain of death, if found. He fled from coun- 
try to country, until he took refuge in Rome, where he was protected by the 
Duke of Valentinois. The latter took but little trouble to find out his virtues, 
but soon found him of use in the most important affairs ; and the villanous priest 
became the life of all his undertakings. ' 





Summary. 


Halley’s Comet.—A letter from Vienna announces that M. Liltrow, director 
of the observatory, in that city, has received from the celebrated English astro- 
nomer, Herschel, now residing at the Cape of Good Hope, the remarkable intel- 
ligence that Halley’s comet, of which so much has been said, and which is posi- 





the applause and cries of encore were so vehement, that it was doubtful whether 


the audience would ever be further informed as to the present occupation of the | 


fair objéct of his attachment. Three times did he inquire where his shepherdess 
was ; each time with the same clasping of the hands, and the same shake on 


the word ‘part,’ during which he stretched his arms towards the gallery, and 


then despairingly dropped the left, while, leaning the right against a tree, he 
ranquilly awaited the appearance of the person whose coming was supposed to 


* Yet Lionel appears to have been present; an oversight.—£d. L. G. 


tively expected in August this year, will not be visible, because it has long since 
changed the direction of its course, and now revolves in a different orbit. A 
‘report by our astronomers on this important subject, it is expected, will soon 
| be published.— Dutch paper. 

Dreadful Loss of Lives.—Horrors of the Slave Trade.—Further accounts have 


| been received relative to the capture of some slave vessels. It is already known 

that the Formidable, Spanish ship, with 712 slaves, was taken by H. M.S. Buz- 
zard, since which 296 of them had been killed by lightning, and 416 were safely 
landed. Another Spanish slave ship was captured by H. M. S. Proteus, and out 
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of 307 slaves, 79 died in consequence of the close situation in which they were | 
put previous to capture. A Portuguese vessel, called the Atravide, with 494 

slaves on board, was captured by H. M.S. Lynx, and 11 of them afterwaras 
died. 

A grave Announcement.—The following is copied from the Paris Advertiser | 
of the 19th :—* Foreigners have the advantage of knowing that Mr. Abel is | 
authorised lo inter Mem as soon as convenient! Having an extensive stock of 
oak, &c., he hopes bis friends will favour him with an early application: as an | 
English upholsterer he can be strongly recommended.” 

A Scotch Auditor.—Such was their devotion to name and to ‘‘ known bodies” 
in honest Dundee, that when a stranger made his debit, and some unthinking | 
Sawnev was beginning to applaud him, his friend caught his arm, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Hoot, man, what are you about? Bide a wee bit; naebody kens who | 
he is!” 

Passage in Shakspeare corrected. —** Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.” 
should be “its se//.” Sell is suddle au Spenser and elsewhere, from the Latin 
and Italian. ‘This emendation was shown to the late Mr. Hazlitt, an acute man 
at least, who expressed his conviction that it was the right reading, and added 
somewhat more in approbation of it —Lander’s Examination of William Shaks- 
peare. 

Mode of Preserving Milk for Long Voyages.— Provide a quantity of pint or 
quart bottles, (new ones are perhaps the best ;) they must be perfectly sweet 
and clean, and very dry before they are made use of. Instead of dra:ving the 
milk from the cow into the pail as usual, it is to be milked into the bottles. As 
soon as any of them are filled sufficiently, they should be immediately well 
corked with the very best cork, in order to keep out the external air, and fastened 
tight with pack thread or wire, as the corks in bottles which contain cider gene- 
rally are. ‘Then on the bottom of an iron or copper boiler spread a little straw ; 
on that lay a row of the bottles filled with the milk, with some straw between 
each to prevent them from breaking, and so on alternately, untii the boiler has a 
sufficient quantity in ; then fill it up with cold water. Heat the water gradually 





until it begins to boil, and as soon as that is perceivable draw the fire. The | 


bottles must remain undisturbed in the boiler till they are quite cool. Then take 
them out, and afterwards pack them in hampers, either with straw or saw dust, 
and stow them in the coolest part of the ship. Milk preserved in this way has 
been taken to the West Indies and back, and at the end of that time was as sweet 
as when first drawn from the cow. — London paper. 

Letters from Constantinople, dated 25th ult., state that the Sultan's eldest 
daughter, whose marriage with Halil-Rifant has been announced, has just given 
birth to a child, who has been named Abdul Hamed, and raised to the dignity of 
Vizier. It is the first instance in the Ottoman empire of a male child belonging 
to one of the first functionaries of the Sate not having been smothered. ‘This 
striking evidence of the progress of civilization has made a favourable impression. 
The Sultan, immediately after the accouchement, went and congratulated his 
daughter. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The modes de Longehamps have sow stamped the character of the fashion to 
be adopted during the forthcoming summer. We may say with certainty that 
sleeves will be less full than heretofore, and, though generally gathered in above 
the wrist, yet those which are cut tight from the elbow downward are far from 
being unfashionable, and are certainly more becoming than any others. The 
skirts of dresses are long and excessively wide, pelerines are smaller than last 
season, and cut very narrow on the bosom 


of the dress or pelisse. The bodies of dresses are for the most part draped and 
crossed over the bosom. ‘This style is very suitable to open jupons, a fashion 
which will no doubt be very prevalent during the ensuing summer. 

In Paris pelisses of black or grey satin are much worn for the promenade. 
The pelerines are double, and open on the centre of the bosom. ‘They are fast- 
ened at the throat by a superb brooch, which likewise confines a gold chain, 
whence hangs a cassoletle, a flacon, &c 
the neck instead of a boa. With the above dress may be worna hat of pink, 
light green, or blue satin, trimmed with feathers of the same hue. | 

For very plain promenade costume, nothing is more genteel than the drawn 
bonnets. 
merous. Many are made of chequered gros-de-Naples; the favourite colours 
being green and white, lilac and white, or pink and white. 

Shawls were never more generally worn than at present. Those with black 
or very dark grounds, and rich Arabesque patterns, are preferred to all others. 

Ball dresses begin now to assume the hght and airy character suited to the 
season. ‘They are made of plam white, pink or blue crape, richly embroidered 
at the height of the knee, on the shoulders, and the ceinéure, with branches of 
geranium,white lilac, or wild roses. Robes of plain gauze, richly wimmed with 
ribbons, and worn with mantillas of blonde, have a very light and pretty effect. 

For evening demi-toilette, dresses of white organdi, embroidered in coloured 
worsted, or silk, are extremely elegant. ‘Those of the pattern called a la jardi- 
niére are most beautiful when wrought in silk. They present the effect of a 
brilliant varterre of the flowers of every season, scattered carelessly over the 
argandi, so that a lady wearing one of these dresses seems to be moving amidst 
a little Eden. 

The mode of dressing the hair is becoming daily more and more simple. 
Braids, or a single large bow of hair, are worn on each temple; and the back 
hair, which is usually plaited, is raised to a very moderate height. A cordon of 
flowers is placed across the forehead, with light sprigs @ /a Manerne, descending 
on each cheek. For very young ladies, a single rose or a bow of gauze ribbon 
is fastened on one side of the head 

In full dress, boas are now superseded by efules or scarfs drawn up at each 
end, and finished with rich tassels 


For morning dress, hats or bonnets, such as may be worn at concerts or /fétes 


champetre, rice straw will be much in favour. The most elegant trimming for 
these hats is a bird of paradise feather —May 1st. 
THE DOUBLE MISFORTUNE. 
Two visits less lucky than mine 
No unfortunate ever could pay. 
The first man I called on, they said, 
Was gone out for the whole of the day. 
And the other, it’s certainly true 
That mistortunes in pairs ever come,— 
Oh, I see: you found him gone out too! 
No, I did’nt : I found Aim at home. S.S. 
ON A LATE MUCH-CANVASSED MARRIAGE. 
Little and good, Lord John may brave their spite : 
Little and good is he—the widow's mite. 

Mr. Hope, son of Genera! Sir Alexander Hope, died last week, at Delmahoy, 
the seat of the Earl of Morton, of an inflammatory fever, produced bya cold 
caught inthe Highlands. It will be recollected that Mr. Hope, who was only in 
his twenty-eighth year, was married about seven weeks ago to Lady Frances 
Lascelles, the second daughter of the Earl and Countess of Harewood. Owing 
to the melancholy bereavement of their daughter, the Earl and Countess will 
protract their stay at Harewood Hall 

The insignia of a Naval Knight Commander of the Bath has become vacant 
by the death of Admiral Sir Robert Moorsom, which recently occurred at his 
seat, Cosgrave Priory, near Northampton. The deceased Admiral was a very 
distinguished officer, and obtained his last step of Admiral, July 22, 1830. 

Lord Stanley has taken the management of the extensive stud of his father, 
the Earl of Derby. His Lordship returns to-day from Newmarket. Lord Stanley 
and family are at Brighton. 

Hawking.—On Tuesday the Duke of St. Alban's gave a hawking entertain- 


ment on Newmarket hill, midway between Brighton and Lewes. His Grace 


rode on horseback, and was in his uniform of Grand Falconer; the Duchess | 


drove up in her carriage, accompanied by a host of fashionables. The sport 
commenced about one o'clock. A carrier pigeon was sent up, which took to 
windward, and escaped her pursuers; two herons succeeded the first flight, 
which were speedily brought to ferra firma by the falcons, when a desperate 
struggle ensued for mastery. 
was then sent up, which was speedily struck. A fourth heron afforded more 
sport ; the falcon struck the bird, but at length they fought desperately, and the 
heron appeared rather to get the better of his antagonist. They both bit the 


dust, and at length the former got away. pursued immediately by the falcon, till 


both were lost to view. ‘The Duke gallopped off in the direction the birds took, 


and in a short time the hawk answered to his call, but not till he had 
a : . » had once more } ‘ 
I'he Duke and Duchess, and several fashionables, “+9, Clarges-street, Monday 4. 


brought the heron to earth 
whom they had invited to a public breakfast, drove off the hill, at five o'clock 
for Brighton ; 


tinued sometime longer for the amusement of the company.—London paper. 


It is said that Mr. Macready has lost £1,500 by his Bath speculation. 
, > 
; Miss E. Paton, of the Haymarket theatre, has bestowed her hand on a Mr 
Crauford. Miss Coveney is also about to change her name. 

Taglioni’s benefit at the Opera, in Paris, produced her nearly £1,000. 

Mr. Bunn has gone to Paris to haste 
opera of Fidelio will be produced 
arrival. 

Ulustration of the Scriptures —It has been 
very interesting ‘Travels of Chateaubriand t} 
Land, &c., which are so rich in Scriptural allusions, 

Scriptural localities, have ceased to be I 





| after her accouchement, but we are happy to state that her Majesty is now nearly 


having been posted about the town stating that Prince Augustus had been poi- 


| subject for the public good, but her reply has not yet been made public. 


Many are made to-draw under the | 
cernture, and an equal nuinber are rounded off in front, so as to show the corsage | 


A Cashmere scarf is twisted round | 


Those of lilac silk, ornamented with boquets of lilac, are very nu- | 


They were at length separated. <A third heron | 


but the sport, by the direction of the Grand Falconer, was con- 


en the arrival of Madame Malibran. The 
at Covent Garden immediately on Malibran’s 


Edition, for Sometime past. It will, therefore, afford pleasure to all readers, of 
a devotional turn, and to the numerous admirers of the masterly genius and 
eloquent style of Cnateaubriand, to learn that a re-impression of these Travels 
is now nearly completed, and that the work will be before the public in a very 
few days. 7 
Magnolia Soulangeana.—A remarkably fine specimen of this beautiful plant 
may now be seen in the botanic garden of Messrs. Crowder, opposite Christ 
Church. It presents above 250 flowers, is in height above five feet, and has 
stood in the open air unprotected during a period of five years.— Doncaster 
Gazette. 
The Queen of the Belgians was considered to be in great danger a few days 


recovered. 
Some disturbances recently broke out at Lisbon, in consequence of placards 


soned at the instigation of the Duke of Palmella, who wished the Queen to 
marry his own son. ‘I'he mob broke into the Duke’s house, and threatened his 
life, and it was with great difficulty that they were expelled by the Duke of Ter- 
| ceira and some other friends. —The Queen's second marriage 1s the principal 
topic of discussion in the Chambers and with the press. A deputation waited 





’ 


‘on the Queen on the 12th, requesting her Majesty’s immediate attention hyn 

is 

said that Prince Augustus requested her on his death-bed to marry his younger 

| brother, Prince Max, who will complete his 17th year next October, but various 
difficulties appear to stand in the way of such an union. 

Foreign- Office, May 5.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 

the Right Hon, Granville Leveson Earl Granville, G.C.B., to be his Majesty’s 
| Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the King of the French. 

Whitehall, May 1.—The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint the 

Right Hon. Robert Montgomery Lord Belhaven, to be his Majesty’s High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

War-Office, May 1.—I1st Regt. of Drags: Lt. E. Littledale to be Capt. by 
| pur., v. Yates, who rets. ; Cor. W.C. Yates to be It. by pur., v. Littledale ; 
| Palk, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Yates.—40th Regt. of Pt: Brev.-Ma). 
| R. Jebb to be Maj. by pur., v. Simcockes, who rete. ; Lt. T. J. Valiant to be 
| Capt. by pur., v. Jebb: Ens. H. C. Tyler to be Lt. by pur., v. Valiant ; R. 
| Armstrong, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Tyler.—43d Do: Lt. H. W. I aget, 

from the h. p. Unatt , to be Lt., v. C. E. Nugent, who exchs.; Gent. Cad. R. 
| Lambert, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur., v. Paget, prom.—47th Do: 
Capt. P. H. Michell, from the h. p. as Sub-Inspect. of Militia, to be Capt., Vv. 
| c. F. B. Jones, who exchs., rec. the difl—48th Do: Lt. J. Mellis, from the 
54th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Blackall, who exchs.—54th Do: Lt. J. Black- 
| all, from the 48th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Mellis, who exchs.—69th Do: Lt. 
| E. S. Thomas to be Capt. by pur., v. Coke, who rets. ; Ens. W. Walker to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Thomas; A. Magnay, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Walker.— 
Unattached.—Ens. H. W. Paget, from the 43d Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. by pur.— 
Hospital Stati —G. WN. Foaker, Gent., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Daw- 
| son, prom. in the 56th Regt. of F't.—Commissariat.—'To be Dep.-Assist -Com- 
mis.-Gen.: Commissariat Clerk T. Graham; Commissariat Clerk W. H. 
| Drake —Memorandum.—Lt. T. Trigge, upon h. p. of the 104th Regt. of Ft., 
has been permitted to ret. from the army with the sale of his commis.. he being 
| a settler in the colonies.—The appointment of Staff.-Asst.-Surg. W. H. Fryer, 
| from the h. p., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Dyce, who exchs., dated April 
17, 1835, has not taken place. 
—— 
| YVolice. 
} MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

Patrick Burke, a sturdy ** Knight of the Hod,” and Mary Burke, were yester- 

| day brought before Mr. Chambers, charged with having been found rioting 

together on Sunday night last, in Windmill street, and Mary Burke was also 
| charged with having assaulted a young Irish woman, servant at the Robin Hood 
| public-house, in Windmill-street. 

The complainant said she was sitting in the tap-room when Burke was drink- 
| ing his pint of beer, when the female defendant burst into the place, ‘* bate the 
| blessed life out of her, and ribboned her gown and cap off of her.” She professed 
| herself to be totally unable to account for the attack, as she had never spoken a 
| word good or bad to the defendant in her life before. 
| ‘Your Wurtchip,” said Mrs. Burke, in defence, “here stands the father of 
| me two childer, and for the last three wakes he never come home ull four o’clock 
| in the morning, and then as drunk as blazes, please your Wurtchip. Last night, 
| whin I wint to look for him, I found him sitting in tap-room wid that young 

woman, and she wid her arm round bis neck.” 

Mr. Chambers—Well I don’t wonder at your having assaulted her when you 

found her with your husband in such a situation. What do you say to the 
| charge, Master Burke ? 
| Why, that it’s not true. I said nothing to that young woman, and this one is 


jealous of me, so I'll lave her. 
| Mrs. Burke—You lave me, you spalpeen; I don’t value you the dirt under 
| me feet. I've done wid you now, and I'll never spake a word to you again. 
Mr. Chambers—Well, man, will you promise not to go near the woman at 
| the Robin Hood any more! 
| _ Burke—That will I! I don’t want any acquaintance wid her, and what’s more 
I’!l never go near this other any more. 
| Mrs. Burke—Och! that’s what you mane, Mr. Burke, is it! Do you think 
| you've got a Grecian to deal wid! Collar him your wurtchip, and sind for the 
| officers of St. George. Put me to me oath, and I’ll swear I'ma single woman, 
| and I'll swear me two childer to him now, or else he'll be off to Ireland. 
Mr. Chambers—I shall keep the man until the parish officers come, and then 
you can make your statement, woman. Gaoler, lock him up. 
As the man was about to be removed the female defendant, whose warmth ap- 
peared to have abated, begged to ‘ ax his Honour a favour.” 
Mr. Chambers—Well, what is it ? 
Mrs. Burke—That you'll let him off this one’t. I°ll give him another trial. 
Mr. Chambers complied with her request, and the two defendants marched 
away together. 





—~—-. 
LORD ALVANLEY AND MR. O’CONNELL. 


| [Lord Alvanley having received gross personal abuse from Mr. O'Connell, and 
| having in vain called on him for satisfaction, referred the matter to the club at 
, Brookes’s, of which they are both members, for their decision. ] 
LETTER FROM LORD ALVANLEY TO THE MANAGER OF BROOKES'S CLUB. 
*Gentlemen—I inclose a requisition, signed by twenty-four members of 
Brookes's Club, which I request you to take into consideration as soon as you 
conveniently can. I am, your obedient servant, (Signed) ‘* ALVANLEY.” 
‘No. 2, Albemarle-street, May 3, 1835.” 
| ANSWER OF THE AANAGERS OF BROOKES’S CLUB TO THE REQUISITION FOR A 
GENERAL MEETING. 
“The Managers of Brookes’s Club having had under their consideration a 
| requisition signed by several members, requesting them to call a general meet- 
ing ‘ to consider a statement that will be made to it of Mr. O’Connell’s conduct to 
Lord Alvanley, both being members of the club,’ are uf opinion that it would 
| be inconsistent with the practice, and contrary to the established rules, to take 
| cognizance of differences of a private nature between members of the club, 
and, therefore, decline to call a general meeting in compliance with the above 
| requisition. (Signed) 
Ducannon, John Byng, 
} Albemarle, Edward Biount, 
|  Brookes’s, May 3, 1835.” 


DUEL BETWEEN LORD ALVANLEY AND MR. MORGAN 
O'CONNELL. 
} [In the course of Monday the 4th, Lord Alvanley received a highly irritating 
_ and insulting letter from Mr. Morgan O'Connell, which lead to a meeting the 
| same evening. The circumstances are explained by Col. Dawson Damer in the 
| following statements. ] 
STATEMENT OF THE HON. COLONEL DAMER. 

“40, Upper Grosvenor-street, Monday Evening, May 4. 
On my arrival in London this evening at half-past five, from a review at 
Woolwich, Lord Alvanley put into my hands the following letter, which had 


} — delivered to him by Colonel Hodges on the part of Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
| nell :— 


Edward Ellice, 
Ronald C. Ferguson. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


unworthy and interested motives: to him.—although in your challenge, if it 
is to be so considered, you do not attempt to explain away the disrespect. 
ful expressions you had in the first instance used towards him,—although my 
father’s return to London would necessarily be ina few days,—although but a few 
days elapsed after your sending this communication to Ireland, so few indeed as. 
scarcely to admit of the possibility of an answer, you or your friends neverthe. 
less hastened to give publicity to the circumstance, and follow it up by canvags-. 
ing for a requisition to Brookes’s (and atthe head of which your own name 
an interested party, is unbecomingly placed), having for ite object my father’s en. 
pulsion from the club: varioas insulting statements, alse grounded on the 
same circumstances, and obviously also emanating from the same source, Went, 
the rounds of the public papers devoted to your patty: it was also contidently 
announced by your partizans that you intended to assault my father if he refused 
you satisfaction. 
“«* Whether Mr. O’Connel! will take any notice of your epistle, or treat jt 
with the contempt it merits at his hands, isimmaterial. He is ignorant of the 
miserable and paltry machinatiuns going on in the clubs of St. James’s-street. 
It is also immaterial whether the rumours and statements in the public prints 
were or were not unfounded, because you identified yourself with them by per. 
mitting them repeatedly to appear without your denial. 
*** But all doubt on this point is at an end; your letter has this day appeared 
in the newspapers, and your views are developed. It is now quite evident that 
your object, and that of those with whom you act, was by no means that of ob.. 
taining the satisfaction which one gentleman may have a right to demand fro, 
another. Your object, in fact, in thus publicly parading your willingness to 
fight, was quite clearly neither more nor less than that of casting a stigma on 
ny father, on the party of which I am one, and so, through us, to cast discredit 
on the measure we advocate, and on the Government of whom we are the sup- 
porters. 
“* Thinking it right that the public should know the real charaeter of this 
wretched maneuvre, and pitying or contemning some of those who, without 
being ostensibly of your faction, have weakly or basely lent themselves to it 
as your coadjutors, I have thought proper thus to explain briefly the case, to- 
gether with its apparent and undoubted object, in order to prevent further mys- 
tification. 
“«* And Ihave considered you the most fitting medium through whom to con- 
vey this succinct narrative to the public ; but not, I confess, in the vain hope of 
inducing a man whom I sincerely believe to have been appropriately designated 
by my father, and who, moreover, has been deliberately guilty, as I must con- 
ceive you to be, of this utterly ungentlemanlike and braggadocio mode of car- 
rying on party warfare; not, I repeat, in the vain hope of its inducing you to 
give me satisfaction, or to call upon me for a meeting. 
*** But still, lest | should wrong you in this surmise, not imitating your 
example in giving this communication immediate publicity, I will leave you 
intermediately a reasonable time during which I have the honour to acquaint 
you that I am at your Lordship’s service, and to facilitate any such possibility, | 
have requested a friend to convey this to you. 
“+ T have the honour to be, &c., 
***To the Lord Alvanly, &c.’ 


‘“* Shortly after I had communicated with Lord Alvanly, I waited on Colone 
Hodges at the Junior United Service Club. Having obtained an interview with 
him, I formally protested against the course Mr. M. O'Connell had thought it 
proper to pursue, but at the same time informed Colonel Hodges that Lord Al- 
vanly was ready to meet Mr. Morgan O'Connell immediately. 

** Colonel! Hodges asked whether it should be this evening or to-morrow. | 
replied this evening. Colonel Hodges then acceded to my proposal, and added 
that as it was but half-past 6 o'clock, there would be still plenty of light. 

‘** We then separated, and returning to our respective principals, accompanied 
them a short distance out of town. 

‘* As we were proceeding from our carriages to the ground, Colonet Hodges 
took me aside and expressed his desire that the affair should be amicably set- 
tled. He observed—' We are come here to receive an apology from Lord Al- 
vanley. He has caused a requisition to be presented to the managers of Brookes’s, 
urging them to turn Mr. Daniel O°Connell out of the Club.’ I replied, that he 
could not have read the requisition, for that it only required the managers to call 
a general meeting of the Club.’ I then recalled to the recollection of Colonel 
Hodges the protest I had verbally made when I had previously seen him, and I 
presented him with a written statement to the same effect. This Colonel Hodges 
refused to accept ; and he said that Mr. Morgan O’Connell came there to demand 
satisfaction for the insult offered to his father by the requisition made to Brookes’s. 
I then declared that Lord Alvanley’s quarrel was with Mr. Daniel O’Connell. 
and not with his son ; but that as Mr. Morgan O'Connell had thought proper io 
write to him to intimate his conviction that Lord Alvanley would be afraid to 
meet him, | had brought Lord Alvanley to the ground to prove the contrary; | 
again tendered my protest. 

** The ground having been measured, and the parties placed at a distance of 
twelve paces from one another, Mr. O’Connell’s pistols were placed in their 
hands. 

“Colonel Hodges and myself agreed that I should give the signal to fire, and 
that it should be—* Make ready! Fire!’ I was proceeding to instruct the gen- 
tlemen concerned as to the signals that were to be their guide, and had said— 
*Gentlemen, I shall use the following word—Make ready! Fire!’ when Mr. 
O'Connell, thinking that I had given the signal, through mistake discharged his 
pistol. I had then a short discussion with Colonel Hodges as to the light in 
which that shot was to be considered, when Lord Alvanley desired me to waive 
the right I conceived he had to return the fire. 

** We proceeded to load again, and shots were exchanged without effect. | 
then asked Col. Hodges whether he and his principal were satisfied! The 
Colonel replied that they were not. That they still demanded an apology for 
the letter to Brookes’s. Here I felt a deep responsibility, and that my situation 
was one of great embarrassment: my first impression was, that I was bound not 
to allow Lord Alvanley to be made answerable to one man for a quarrel with 
another, and that his having proved to Mr. Morgan O'Connell, by having receiv- 
ed two shots from him, how unfounded was his assertion that Lord Alvanley 
was unwilling to meet him, I was then called upon to put a stop to the proceed- 
ing by taking him off the ground. But on second thoughts I judged it more 
desirable to allow the affair to go on one step further, to prevent the possibility 
of any misrepresentation on the subject. 

‘“* After another exchange of shots without effect, I withdrew Lord Alvanley 
from the field without his having made any apology to Mr. Morgan O'Connell, 
or any withdrawal of what he had said respecting Mr. Daniel O’Connell. 

** As we were leaving the ground, Mr. O’Connell said to me, * Colonel Damer, 
I give you my honour that I fired that shot by mistake ;’ on which Lord Alvan- 
ley approached and said he was satisfied Mr. O’Connell had done so. 

“Grorce Dawson Damen.” 

[Col. Hodges, who is the person who figured in Dom. Pedro’s campaigns, 1n 
his statement admitted all that was stated by Col. Damer, with this exception, 
that the mistake respecting the time of firing was on the side of Lord Alvanley, 
and not on the part of Mr. O'Connell. The Times on this subject remarks :) 

‘* We are not disposed to examine very harshly the conduct of a young man who 
stands forward in vindication of his father, but we think Col. Hodges should 
state his reason for allowing his principal to fire at Lord Alvanley without an 
equivalent shot on the part of his Lordship. Lord Alvanley’s generosity made 
it a duty on the part of Col. Hodges to insist on his principal receiving his opp0- 
nent’s fire before he fired again. ‘There cannot, we think, be two opinions on 
such a subject. Duelling at best is a disgusting, because a most absurd, mode 
of settling a quarrel ; and if there is the slightest deviation from the strictest 
etiquette, the contest assumes immediately a ruffianly and murderous character. 

REMARKS ON THE LATE DUEL. 

[The following also appears in some of the London papers. ] 

Any deviation from established customs in the practice of duelling (4 
practice only tolerable as protecting the inoffensive man from the bully) is 5° 
dangerous to the safety of the delicate code by which the honour of every mem- 
ber of society is shielded, that too great watchfulness cannot be exercised for its 
preservation by every man who claims the privileges of a gentleman. 

On this ground I make no apology for requesting your attention, as a popula" 
organ of public opinion, to the following remarks on the late duel between Lord 
Alvanley and Mr. Morgan O'Connell. 

Of the cause of quarrel, or the propriety of admitting one man, and that m2” 
a son, as a substitute for another, in any quarrel of life and death, it is unneces 
sary to speak ; such a principle is abhorrent to every law of civilized society, 
and it is with mixed astonishment and horror we look back upon the’days when, 


“*MorGan O’Connett. 





“*My Lord—Your Lordship thought proper to throw out grossly offensive ex- 
» | pressions in the House of Lords, on the 18th of last month, against my father, 
and indeed against the Irish Members generally in the Reform interest. 


| $0 ia supposed to have designated you as a bloated buffoon. 


.| _“* My father remained two days in London without hearing anything from 


| You on the subject against which he retorted. After his departure for Ireland, 


| you seem to have made up your mind to send him a species of hostile commu- 


nication. You now state that this interval was occasioned by having been in 


| pears you have sent to the newspapers. 


“** All the world knows that my father has been engaged in an unfortunate 
a matter of great regret that the personal transaction : er 


rough Egypt, Syria, the Holy | 





“* My father, on the 20th, retorted in the House of Commons, and in doing 


the country, but this matters not : I have this day seen your letter, which it ap- 


, that he has publicly declared his determination never —_ could restore the equilibrium of chance between them. 


sypt, _ to be similarly engaged, and therefore that any man may so address him with 
and in illustrations of | safety and impunity. 


rocurable, as regards the English | ate 


by the barbarous habits of our ancestors, friends and even relations were exposed 
to the chance of meeting as seconds on opposite sides, and shedding each 
other's blood, without the remotest cause of enmity having previously existed 
between them. like the hired gladiatiors of a Roman arena. 

But to the affair before us, as regards simply the usages of duels in our tom, 
and the peculiar events of the duel now under consideration. Lord Alvaniey 
and Mr. O'Connell met to fight—to fight upon the now well-established footing 
uf reducing, as far as possible, to the decision of chance the fate and issue © 
such encounters. From a misunderstanding of the explanation of the signal to 
fire, for the signal itself, Mr.O’Connell, hy firing at Lord Alvanley before he was 
prepared, so far altered the relative position of the combatants, as regarded . 
simultaneous exchange of shots, that nothing but a return of the mistake-shot 

Colonel Damer ¢e- 
Lord Alvanley at once 





manded this. Mr. Hodges refused it for his friend. 


waving the rule by which he might have sheltered himself under his a 
Although you were decidedly the aggressor,—although you attributed | award, desired Col. Damer to abandon the demand, on which, without \ 
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smallest compunction, and availing himself of the unwarrantable epinion of his 
“teond, Mr. O'Connell gladly took the advantage conceded him, and fought his 
duel as if bis first shot had gone for nothing, both parties preceeding to ex- 
ypange two shots simultaneously before they parted. 

. Now, divesting the affair of afl ‘but the mere facts of the duel, :these questions 
present themselves. :— ; ‘ nelitcne ‘ 

1. How was Mr. Hodges warranted in refusing for his friend the only possi- 
ple means of restering the balance of chance, -by receiving the return shot of 
Lord Alvanley ! ; , ; 

2. How does Mr.‘O’Connell himself stand, having sheltered himself behind 
his second’s award, which his antagonist so generously refused te do when he 
had the same eption : ? 

3. How do Mr. O*Connell aniiihis second answer to the world the broad fact 
shat he fired three shuts at Lord Alvanley, while the other had but two shots at 
him, and that he didnot even fire his second shot in the air, as a proof at least 
of his sincerity and fair intentions, theugh he had net the manly boldness to insist 
wn receiving the single return shot frem Lord Alvanley ! 
~ Mr. Hodges, whe wes once a Lieutenant in the British army, though his name 
.sa Colonel is to be found in Dom Pedro’s army list, must have been aware that 
after the mistake-shot Mr. O’Connell.etood exactly im the position of a man who, 
having drawn lots, had gained the advantage of first fire, and that consequently 
Lord Alvanley’s right to return it was incontestable-; for who in the werld ever 
dreamed of a declaration of mistake standing in the account of life and death as 
value received for a bullet? and if that bullet had taken effect, and killed Lord 
Alvanley, how would he have been the better for this.aforesaid declaration? 

The second question Mr. O'Connell will best answer to his own conscience ; 
but had he, either by his mistake-shot er either of his ethers, killed Lord Alvan- 
ley, his fate, as well as that of his friend and abettor, would have been soon 
decided by a British jury: the declaration of mistake would have been quite as 
unsetisfactory to them as tothe dead man. 

The third question can, only be decided by public opinion ; and how the duellist 
or his second can dare to face public opinion, after having, by the admitted error 
of the former, and the unjust award of the latter, converted the even chances 
of a duel into the odds of three to two, and rashly ventured to put forward a 
declaration of mistake as an equivalent for an extra shot, remains to be seen. 
Well did Shakspeare judge the human heart when he wrote— 

“In a false quarrel there is po true valour.” 


A GENTLEMAN. 


—p— 
DEFEAT OF LORD J. RUSSELL—THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 
AND THE POSITION OF THE WHIG CABINET. 
From the Loxdon Times of May 7. 

The faet of Lord John Russell’s expulsion from Devonshire being now no 
onger a subject of speculation, it mey be as well to consider two or three con- 
temporary circumstances in their bearing upon the probable fortunes of the 
Ministry. ‘The Whigs have never looked beyond their own party, of which a 
very few individual men, not principles, have been during the last age the rallying 
points, and of which the connecting bonds, during the same period, have been 
mainly, until 1831, opposition to the Executive Government, under the assumed 
name of “* Whig.” There was a great deal of self-deeeitful honesty in this 
porty. Its leaders flattered themselves that there was really something of talis- 


manic influence upholding them and emanating from them. They fancied that | 


some traditions from the Revolution downwards, and some others attaching po- 
pularity to Whiggism, because of ijs supposed merits in resisting (though from 
no other motive but decause it was in opposition) the vast expenses and conse- 
quent taxes rendered necessary by the long war with France,—it faneied, we 
say, that such traditions and recollections had given to Whiggery, as to an inde- 
pendent and substantial existence, a solid ascendancy over the mind of the Brit- 
ish nation, that it was loved for its own sake apart from its performances, and 
that all it wanted to establish and perpetuate its own power was the removal of 
certain bars to the expression of the national wishes, which were presented by 
he state of our representative system prior to the late ‘ Reform Bill.” 

The Reform Bill was framed in the certainty that its result would be the de- 
struction of the Tory (since calling itself Conservative) party, and that whatever 
hold upon the Government of the realm was immediately lost through it to the 


Tones, would be permanently transferred to the Whigs. ‘The authors of the | 


change, we are thoroughly satisfied. did not contemplate any possibility of a re- 
suseitation of the Conservative party, much less did they speculate on any trou- 
blesome growth or intrusion of that third party which has become so formidable, 
—we mean the party of the Radicals, or the indefinite and incessant movement 
party, which seems to ve characterized by no other doctrine than that the 
greatest possible amount of innovation, tending to the broadest and most undis- 
guised democracy, is the greatest possible good. 

Had the Whigs foreseen this issue of their proper loins, they never would have 
wedded themselves to a sweeping Parliamentary “reform.” But they were 
blind, as they always have been, to everything save the immediate triumph over 
avisible and hated rival; so the weight of their victory has crushed them. 


They are dethroned and devoured by their own monstrous progeny. Whatever | 


portion of the constituency was monarchical in spirit, or alive to the use and 
value of an aristocratic power in the direction of a great people, has gradually 
even within two short years, been drifting towards the Conservative interest. 
Whatever was changeful or speculative in its tendencies has leaped over 
Whiggism and lighted on Radicalism. The old wax tapers of Devonshire 


house, and Burlington-house, and Holland-house, at once the school-rooms and | 


show-rooms of ancient Whiggery, are all extinguished by the new gas-light of 


Republicanism. Whiggery is attenuated to a pitiable skeleton. Conservatisin | 


has doubled, we believed more than trebled, in bulk, and swollen a hundred times 
in confidence and courage. ‘The revolutionary force has risen, though in a far 
less proportion, on the ruins of the Whig, but is an exotic which will not thrive 
amongst us. ‘The heart of the nation is with monarchy, property, and an estab- 
lished church. Whiggism, which has no principle but that of keeping Whiggism 
in office, has no lien on the attachment of Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotchmen. 
Neither Court, nor aristocracy, nor gentry, nor the middle classes, nor the classes 
which live by manual labour, have one particle of sympathy with Whigs. The 


Conservatives are associated in the mind of the country with its most venerated | 


institutions. The Whigs as a body are now divorced from, and what seems 
remarkable with respect to a set of politicians so long candidates for popular 
favour and for official power, there is not a single man of the whole party now 


in office who enjoys at this moment the slightest atom of public confidence, or | 


upon whom, at an hour of need, any sect, or description of persons, or discerning 
individual among the King’s subjects, would think of calling for relief under a 
national emergency, or for protection against danger. 

This, we say, is an unexampled state of things. There is nothing like it in 


English history—a Government formed out of nothing—leaning upon nothing— | 


kept from falling prostrate by the hope that one enemy will lend it a shoulder on 
the right side, another enemy on the left, and thus retain it in a sort of tremulous 
equilibrium, by successive violences in opposite directions. There never, we 
repeat again, has been a British Ministry whose own especial force consisted of 
not more than half the numerical strength of one great hostile power, and not 
more than three-fourths of another, inferior likewise to both in average ability as 
well as in numbers. 

Can such an Administration stand? We believe it cannot. It is plain 
that the constituency of the kingdom, wherever they have an opportunity of 


speaking their sentiments, are of opinion that it ought not. It is plain that if | 
the Whigs had any sound footing in the country, they would not have expe- | 


tienced the mortifying defeats which have betided them at so many and such 
important English elections. Lord Palmerston since the beginning of this year 
has been rejected by Hampshire. Mr. Grant has ceased to be Mr. Grant, be- 
cause he durst not vacate his seat for Inverness, and risk a new appeal to his 
constituents, who are now positively returning a Conservative for that county. 
Lord John Russell, the father or man-midwife of the Reform Bill—the leader of | 
the House of Commons—the known leader also (and this is remarkable) of the | 
movement or self-called popular portion of the Cabinet—has been thrown out of | 
Devonshire by a large majority—above 600, in less than 7,000 electors ; and 
this with the Treasury at his back, and the patronage of the Home Department 
in his pocket, and in a county where the Fortesque interests, and the Bedford 
interests, and one or two other great Whig interests, possess extraordinary | 
power, and have enforced it by little scrupulous means. Why is all this? It | 
is because Whiggery is a disliked and a declining attribute of any Minister. It | 
is disliked for itself, being a selfish and factious name. It is despised for its | 
condition, being the tool and slave of Popery, of Irish Popery, of anti-English | 
P Opery, of the vulgar ruffianism of civil war, having for its end the utter subver- 
sion of religious and political freedom. ‘The hatred in which these civil princi- 
ples are held throughout the kingdom has shown itself by the result of the elec- 
tions above referred to. But what if further evidence should be adduced !— | 
What if the magnificent West Riding of Yorkshire, with its thriving and wide- 
spreading agriculture, and its indefatigable, intelligent, prosperous, and illimitable 
commerce—what if this vast portion, this prominent example of the manicolour- | 
ed greatness of England, should fling defiance in the face of the Whig Cabinet, 
by preferring Mr. Wortley to Lord Morpeth as its representative? What then! | 
ould the nation then be silent upon such a testimony to the actual downfall 
of the Whigs? Would the nation, we say, endure a Government, so spurned | 


in the persons of its most conspicuous members! Again, we believe not. Lord | This victory has inspired the Conservative party with fresh spirits, and it is 


Melbourne needs not such a proof that he stands ina position false, unbecoming, | 
and untenable. His Lordship knows it well. The consciousness of his own 
weakness thrills through every fibre. But others must then be convinced how- 
ever unwillingly, and the noble Viscount, by taking that decisive step, wherein 
he ubeys the impulses of his own manly judgment, will have the comfort of 
feeling at the same time that he satisfies the most rigid mandates of party honour 


Che Alvion. 


| in the minds of all reasonable men. ith O’Connell for his only ally, he can | 
| make but small fight against the English Conservatives, backed by the English | 


| people ; but with the Conservatives and the people for his allies, he may well | 
| treat O'Connell and his machinations with scorn. 


—>—. 
: ELECTIONS OF THE NEW MINISTERS. 

Sir J. Hobhouse not having been opposed at Nottingham, has been returned 
for that town. 
| At Taunton Mr. Labeuchere has been successful, and the doubtful election 
at Penrhyn has ended in the return of Mr. Relfe, the Solicitor-General. 
| . a Donkin has been returned without opposition for Berwick-upon- 
weed. 
| Edinburgh.—Lord Ramsay and Mr. Learmouth do not contest the repre- 
| sentation of the city on occasion of the present vacancy. Sir John Campbell, 
| of course, walks the course. 
Sandwich.—Lord Villiers declining to contest the borough on the Conserva- 
| tive interest, Sir T. Troubridge, the new Lord of the Admiralty, was returned 

on Monday without opposition 

Newport.—The Newport election took place on Monday, when Mr. W. H. 
Ord, one of the new Treasury Commissioners, was re-elected. 

Manchester.—The nemination took place here on Monday, the candidates 
| being the Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, whose seat had become vacant in con- 
| Sequence of his accepting the office of President of the Board of Trade, and 
| Mr. Braidley, a Conservative. The show of hands being declared to be in 
| favourof Mr Thomson, a poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Braidley. At 
| the final close of the poll the numbers were—The Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, 
| 3,205 ; Mr. Braidley, 1,839 ; Majority in favour of Mr. P. Thomson, 1,366. 
Mr. Spring Rice has been re-elected for Cambridge, without opposition. 


SOUTH DEVON—DEFEAT OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


| 
} 


| Districts. Parker. Russell. 
ee ee || ee 
Honiton, - ‘ . e a i ae x 5 - 418 
| Newton, - pe - -« + O41 - - = 826 
Kingsbridge, - - - - - 5966 - - = 505 
Plymouth, sc fe «es © Mes ss + Oe 
Tavistock, - 5 * ‘ oe” Ss : - 315 
| Okehampton, - - . ° - 158 - J - 213 
Total, - - - - 3,755 - - - 3,128 


Majority for Mr. Parker, - - —627 
WHIG GOVERNMENT AND LIBERALITY. 


From the Morning Post. 

“ There is not a single Tory in office, and, by the blessing of God, there shall 
not be a single Tory in place either.” 

The above is an extract from Mr. O’Connell’s last speech to his followers in 
Ireland—and we have to announce to the public to-day, that, in conformity with 
| the mandate herein issued— 

Ist. Lord Heytesbury’s appointment to India is cancelled. 

2dly. Sir Howaré Douglas has been recalled. 

|  3dly. Lord Amherst's appointment is suspended, preparatory, we believe, to its 
heing finally cancelled, also. 

Now, we entreat our readers to compare these facts with the announcement 
made in Mr. O’Connell’s speech, “ that, by the blessing of God, there shall not 
bea single Tory in place, either ;” and we ask them, is it possible to believe 
that this man, however officially unconnected with the Government, is not in 
point of fact the dictator of its measures,—or whether Mr. O'Connell, however 
disowned as a coadjutor by Lord Melbourne, is not, to all intents and purposes, 
a member of his Cabinet, and his colleague in the Government ? 

We entreat of the people of England to compare this, the first act of the new 
Premier, with the conduct pursued by Sir Robert Peel on similar occasions, on 
| his accession to office, and to ask themselves the question, is any, the least, 
| eredit, to be attached to the declaration so often repeated by the organs of the 
Administration, that ‘there is no understanding whatever between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the King’s Government.” 

The Morning Herald of the 5ta has the following :—* It has generally been 
understood here to-day that Lord Amherst has been superseded in his appoint- 
ment as his Majesty’s Commissioner to Canada: we believe that Mr. Edward 





tunity to visit his property in Canada, a wish that now will be gratified on very 
easy terms.” 

The Times of the 6th says :—* Lord Amherst, appointed by Sir R, Peel's 
Cabinet to proceed upon a mission of peace and redress to Lower Canada, is 
ordered to put about ship again, and suffer the French malcontents of Lower 
| Canada to keep the game of agitation in their own hands.” 


Farl Granville has been appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the King of 
| the French. 
It was generally supposed that the Master of the Roils would vacate his seat 
in Parliament in order to make room for Lord John Russell. 
| It was rumoured that Mr. Byng, the Member for Middlesex, had declined a 
| proffered peerage ; but that his nephew, Sir John Byng, would accept it, with 
| the view of making way for Lord John Russell as his successor at Poole. 
Mr. Hay, under Secretary of State for the colonial department, was about to 
retire on a pension. 
The Duke of Wellington.—His Grace the Duke of Wellington had an inter- 
view on Friday with Lord Melbourne at the Treasury, and in the afternoon 


accompanied several ladies to the exhibition of Ancient Costumes at the Somer- | 


set Gallery in the Strand. On its being known that the Duke of Wellington 
was at the exhibition, a great number of very respectable persons stopped to see 
' the veteran warrior and ex-Minister. His Grace on his departuré was much 
cheered by the spectators, who followed him some distance down the Strand. 
Mr. Chantrey is engaged, by command of his Majesty, on a bust of Sir R. 
Peel, to be placed in the corridor of Windsor Castle. 
The Hon. Charles Grant has been raised to the Peerage, under the title of 
Baron Glenelg, in the county of Inverness. 
Sir Hussey Vivian is Gazetted a Master General of the Ordnance. 
Aaron Ashton, at the age of 104, died in Derbyshire on the first of May. He 
was wounded at the battle Bunker Hill, and was in company with his father to 
see the rebel army in 1745. 


SPAIN. 
| The accounts are exceedingly vague and contradictory. It is stated that on 


on Arranache ; that on the next day (the 22d) the Carlists attacked him again, 
and that, after hard fighting, which lasted that and the next two days, Valdez was 


again compelled to retreat in disorder, taking the direction of Estella, but that 


Zumalacarreguy succeeded in cutting him off in the attempt, and compelled hlm 


Ellice is appointed in his stead. ‘That gentleman has long wished for an oppor- | 


the 2ist, General Valdez was attacked by Zumalacarreguy and forced to retreat 


19] 


Melbourne assuming the premiership, he was asked in Parliament by Lord Al- 
vanley if Mr. O'Connell had been consulted in the formation of, or was to ex- 
ercise, any influence over the new Cabinet. Lord Melbourne, it will also be re- 
collected, disclaimed in the most emphatic language any league, bargain, or parti- 
cipation with the agitator, which declaration gave great satisfaction to the Conser- 
vatives generally. ‘There was nothing offensive in the language of his Lordship in 
making the enquiry. The explanation was not satisfactory to Mr. O’Connell, 
however, for he took an early opportunity to speak of the circumstance in pub- 
lic, and in terms the most personal and abusive of Lord Alvanley, applying te 
him among other epithets, that of “ bloated buffoon.” For this language Lord 
Alvanley sent Mr. O'Connell a challenge, which he refused on his usualgrounds,: 
namely, a determination never to fight another duel. Mr. O’Connell’s son, how- 
ever, took up his father’s cause, and intimated to Lord Alvanley that he was 
ready to give satisfaction on his father’s account, but expressed his fears that 
his lordship would not call upon him. This led to the challenge, which was 
conveyed to Mr. M. O’Connell by the Hon. Col. Dawson Damer, a gentleman 


of undoubted honour, and well known in this city, where he passed a winter 
some years ago. 





The result of this meeting, which took place instanter at six in the evening, 
will be foungl in our extracts. But the duel assumed new interest from the cir- 
cumstances attending it. It appears that, by mistake, Mr. O'Connell fired before 
the proper time ; and when called upon by Col. Damer to rectify the mistake, 
in allowing Lord Alvanley to place himself upon equal terms, by having a se- 
parate fire, refused—and at the second fire again took aim at his opponent— 
thus obtaining two shots for one. Col. Hodges, of Dom Pedro memory, was 
the friend of Mr. O'Connell, and insisted upon this advantage ; Lord Alvanley 
gallantly waiving his right, to prevent altercation. A circumstance of this sort 
could not fail to produce a very strong sensation in the public mind, as will ap- 
pear from our extracts. It is needless to say that the character of Lord Alvan- 
ley stands very high in consequence. 

Mr. D'Israeli, the defeated candidate at Taunton, having been grossly slan- 
dered by Mr. O’Connel!, Sen.. called on his son after the affair with Lord 
Alvanley, for satisfaction, which he refused. In consequence of which some 
very severe letters passed. Mr. O’Connell the elder, it appears, called Mr. 
D'Israeli, in reference to his supposed Jewish persuasion, ‘a descendant of the 
impenitent thief upon the cross.” We have not room for this correspondence. 

The new Ministry have fulfilled Mr.O’Connell’s threat—that not a single Tory 
should be allowed to remain in office, for they have cancelled the appointment 
of Lord Cowley to Paris, Lord Heytesbury to India, Sir H. Douglas to the 
Ionian Islands, and of Lord Amherst to Canada. 
May, state this latter circumstance in positive terms. 

How long matters will go on this way it is impossible to prognosticate. The 
Government is one of manifest imbecility and lack of influence—it is con- 
fessedly of the weakest party in the state, and exhibits the singular spectacle of 
a Government existing by dint of its own weakness. We have copied an able 
article on the subject from the Times, which we recommend to the perusal of 
our readers, and for the present take leave of the subject. 

England was generally tranquil and the Funds stood at 92 3-8. 

Don Carlos appears to have gained fresh advantage over the Queen's troops 
in Spain. Lord Eliot has effected nothing beyond establishing an exchange of 
prisoners, and in oter respects softening the ferocity of the war. 
Mina is at last removed from command. 

From France we learn that Mr. Livingston embarked at Havre on board the 
| Constitution on the 5th ult., and that she immediately sailed for this country. 

It seems to be generally believed in Paris that Ministers, during the discussion 
of the Indemnity Bill in the Chamber of Peers, would cause a motion to be 
made, striking out the objectionable amendment of General Valaze—namely, 
the explanation clause. 


The papers of the 8th of 
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The monster 











The following is one of the most remarkable circumstances in history. It 
appears that after all the cruelty and oppression of the Turks to the Greeks, 
and after the descendants of Miltiades have fought and gained their indepen- 
dence, they return by thousands and again place themselves under their former 
task-masters :-— 

From a German Paper. 

Emigration from Greece into the Turkish provinces is taking place on a large 
scale, no less than 2,000 people having left the Morea for Macedonia. Great 
poverty and discontent seem to prevail in the dominions of King Otho. 








Married, at Geneva, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mason, Rupert John Cochran, 
| Esq., to Isabella Macomb Clarke, daughter of the late Thomas B. Clarke, Esq., of 
| New York. Immediately after the ceremony the happy pair set off for Niagara Falls, 
| On the 3ist ult., in Grace Church, by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, John Henry Parnell, 
| Esq., of Avondale, County of Wicklow, Ireland, to Delia Tudor, only daughter 
of Commodore Charles Stewart, of the U.S, Navy. 





| ‘The Evening Post informs us that the stanzas on the Falls of Niagara pub- 
lished in our last are from the pen of the late Dr. Drake. We inserted them 
from the printed copy of Mr. Horn’s song, since which we have received the 
following letter in explanation from that gentleman. 
To the Editor of the Allnon. 
| Seven years ago I was introduced to Mr. C. H. Clinch, for the purpose of 
| assisting me, with some national words, for an opera I had then in contempla- 
| tion called the falls of Niagara; circumstances prevented that Opera appearing, 
| although Mr. C. had kindly given the words called Niagara, which | hastily 
concluded were his own, and had on my return from England, heard that gen- 
| tleman was no more. This has led to the mistake of the authorship of the 
| words, being printed in the name of H.or T.H. Clinch. [have since heard 
| they are according to the statement of the Evening Post—the production of the 
late Dr. Drake, Mr. Clinch’s lamented friend, and will accordingly rectify the 
| error as soon as possible. I remaia, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
48 Greenwich street, June 12, 1835. C. E. Horn. 


FINE ARTS. 


to take refuge among the heights of Eraul. The loss of the Royalists is said to | Mr. Egerton, the English Artist who has for the last 5 years been residing in 


have been very great—more than 1000 killed and 600 prisoners—all their bag- 
gage and horses, and upwards of 3000 muskets. The result is described as | 
almost, if not entirely fatal to the hopes of the royalist. Lord Eliot, the Eng- | 
lish mediator, was with Don Carlos at Segura while these battles were fought. | 
Our Bayonne letter states that a King’s messenger had arrived on his way to | 
London, the bearer of despatches from Lord Eliot, who was himself expected to | 
reach Bayonne onthe 4th. The livesof 16 prisoners taken by Zumalacarregui 
had already been saved by his Lordship’s interference, and it was not doubted 


| that General Valdez would agree to the cartel already signed by the Cartist | 


Commander. ‘The losses sustained by the rear guard of General Valdez during 
the late engagements in the Amescoas appear to be confirmed, and it is stated 
that the personal effects of Valdez and Cordova had fallen into the hands of the | 
Carlists.— Times. 





Married.—On the 4th inst. at Brooklyn, L. I., by the Rev- Thomas Pyne, A.M., | 
the Rev. Charles Luck, A.M., to Caroline Cardale, youngest daughter of Mr. | 
Thomas Pyne, of the same place. | 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 94 per cent. prem, 


TEES ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1835. 

The England arrived yesterday from Liverpool, bringing our London files to 
the Sth ult. The intelligence from the continent of Europe is unimportant. 

In Great Britain, the elections of the members of the new Cabinet have 
nearly terminated. Inthe towns the result has been in favour of the Minis- 
ters, which was generally expected, the great struggle being reserved for North 
Devon and Yorkshire, where Lord John RusseH and Lord Morpeth respectively 
solicited the suffrages of the electors. In the former county, Lord John Rus- 
sell has been signally defeated, after one of the severest contests ever known. 





es 











even hoped that Lord Morpeth will share the same fate in Yorkshire, where he 
is opposed by the Hon. Stuart Wortley, and the whole Tory interest of the 
North. 

A duel has taken" place between Lord Alvanley and Mr. Morgan O’Connell, 
arising out of the following circumstances : It will be recollected that on Lord | 





| the Republic of Mexico, and travelling over a great part of it, has arrived in 


this City, on his way to London, for the purpose of publishing a work, illus- 
trative of the costumes, and scenery of that country. All persons of taste who 
have visited Mexico agree in opinion, that there is a fine field for an artist, and 
we are led to believe from the spirit which embued the early productions of Mr. 
Egerton, it will be found that his time has not been ill spent. The works which 
we particularly allude to, were exhibited in the gallery of the “ Society of 
British Artists,” of which body he is a member; they attracted considerable 
notice, and were recommended by the press as works of great promise ; some of 
these were engraved, namely—‘ Will o’ the Wisp,”"—‘‘ The Water King,”— 
“ Wolves attacking Travellers,”°—“ Solitude,”—as also some minor pictures of 


| landscape compositions. The present work of engravings, we are informed, will 


embrace views of cities, and costumes, and all the variety of natural scenery, 
found from the blue waters of the Gulph, to the arid plains of the Table land,— 
from the burning country, where flourish all the fruits of the tropics, to the 
bleak summit of the Cordilleras, where the Pine rears its scathed head,—from 
the peaks of the highest Volcanos, clad in perpetual snow, to the bottom of the 
deepest mines that contain the treasures of this vast country. These have all 
been the subjects of the Artist’s pencil, and from his long sojourn in that land 
of ravines, wild horses, banditti, and ‘hills whose heads touch Heaven,” we 
may look forward to a work full of interest and novelty. 

It is the intention of Mr. E. to await in this country the arrival of his Paint- 
ings &c., from Mexico, a part of which only, he has brought with him, and in 
the interim to visit the falls of Niagara, with his sketching materials, as well 
as the Lakes and other objects, which from their beauty and grandeur, attract 
the attention and awaken the admiration of the Tourist. 





Passengers in the packet ship St. James, Sebor, sailed on the 10th for Lon- 
don—Ogden Hoffman, Esq., J. Stanley and lady, J. Leavitt and lady, and Mr. 
Martin, of New York; Capt. Vetch, of R. E., lady and son, Mrs. J. Gorman 
and son, Hugh McCalmont, Capt. Vidal, Mr. Parnell and lady, Mr. Harman, 
Capt. Oldrege. Mr. Sherley, Mrs. Abm. Wilson, and Mathew Wilson, of Lon- 
don: Mrs. and Miss Mott, of Boston; Mrs. Cookson, Middletown, Conn. ; Mr. 
Colin McKenzie, Geo. McKenzie, and T. Landre, of Jamaica. 
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HALLEY’S COMET. 

The Edinburgh Review for April contains an elaborate and scientific article 
on “ The Approaching Comet,”’ from which a few extracts may not prove unia- 
terésting to our readers. ‘The article commences with a noble exordium in praise 
of vatronomy. 

“The present year has long been marked by astronomers as an epoch. For 
the civil and political historian, the past alone has existence—the present he 
rarely apprehends, the future never. ‘To the historian of science It is permitted, 
however, to penetrate the depths of past and future with equal clearness and 
certainty ; facts to come are to him as present, and not unfrequently more 
assured than facts which are past. Although this clear perception of causes 
and consequences characterizes the whole domain of physical science, and clothes 
the natural philosopher with powers denied to the political and moral inquirer, 
yet foreknowledge is eminently the privilege of the astronomer. Nature has 
raised the curtain of futurity, and displayed before him the suecession of her 
decrees, so as to affect the physical universe, for countless ages to come ; and 








revelations of which she has made him the instrument, are supported and verified | 


by a never ceasing train of predictions fulfilled. He ‘ shows us the things which 
will be hereafter,’ not obscurely shadowed out in figures and in parables, as must 


necessarily be the case with other revelations, but attended with the most minute | 


precision of time, place, and circumstance. He converts the hours as they roll 
into an ever present miracle, in attestation of those laws which his Creator 
through him has unfo}ded ,—the sun cannot rise—the moon cannot wane—a star 
cannot twinkle in the firmament without bearing witness to the trygh of his pro- 
phetic records 
inscrutable wisdom, to baffie our inquiries into the nature and proximate cause 
of that wonderful faculty of intellect—that image of his own essence which he 
has conferred upon us; nay, the springs and wheel-work of animal and vegetable 


vitality are concealed from our view by an impenetrable veil, andthe pride of 


philosophy is humbled by the spectacle of the physiologist bending in fruitless 
ardour over the dissection of the human brain, and peering in equally unproduc- 
tive inquiry over the gambols of an animaleule. But how nobly is the darkness 
which envelopes metaphysical inquiries compensated by the flood of light which 
is shed upon the physical creation! There all is harmony, and order, and ma- 
jesty, and beauty. From the chaos of social and political phenomena exhibited 


in human records—phenomena unconnected to our imperfect vision by any dis- | 


coverable law, a war of passions and prejudices governed by no apparent pur- 
pose, tending to no apparent end, and setting all intelligible order at detiance— 
fhow soothing and yet how elevating it is to turn to the splendid spectacle which 
offers itself to the habitual contemplation of the astronomer! How favourable 
te the developement of all the best aud highest feelings of the soul are such ob- 
jects! ‘The only passion they inspire being the love of truth, and the chiefest 
pleasure of their votaries arising from excursions through the imposing scenery 
of the universe—scenery on a scale of grandeur and magnificence compared with 
which whatever we are accustomed to call sublimity on our planet, dwindles 
into ridiculous insigniticancy. Most justly has it been said, that nature has 
implanted in our bosoms a craving after the discovery of truth, and assuredly 
that glorious instinct is never more irresistibly awakened than when our notice 
is directed to what is guing on in the heavens.” 

This anecdote of Messier, surnamed by Louis XV. La Furet de Cométes (The 
Comet-Ferret), is curious— 

“He was an excellent man, but had the simplicity of a child. Ata time 
when he was in expectation of discovering a comet, his wife took ill and died. 
While attending upon her, being withdrawn from his observatory, Montagne de 
Limoges anticipated him by discovering the comet. Messier was in despair. 
A friend visiting him began to offer some consolation for the recent affliction he 
had suffered: Messier, thinking only of the comet, exclaimed,—* I had discover- 
ed twelve. Alas, that | should now be robbed of the thirteenth by Montagne !’ 
and his eyes filled with tears. Then, remembering that it was necessary to 
mourn for his wife, whose remains were still in the house, he exclaimed,—* AA! 
cette pauvre femme,’ and again wept for his comet.” 

APPEARANCE OF THE COMET. 
“Tt may be considered as tolerably certain, that the comet will become visible 


in every part of Europe about the latter end of August, or beginning of Sep- | spire millions of particles of atmospheric air. 


tember next ; that is tosay, rather more than two months before its arrival at 
that point where it will be the nearest the sun. Its situation also will be 
favourable to the splendour of its appearance. It will most probably be dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye, like a starof the first magnitude, but with a 
duller light than that of a planet, and surrounded with a pale nebulosity, which 
will slightly impair its splendour. On the night of the 3d of October, about 
midnight, it will appear in the east, at an elevation of about thirty degrees ; and 
will be a little above a line joining the bright star called Castor, with the star 
ca!led a in the Great Bear. Between that hour and sunrise, it will ascend the 
firmament, and will cross the meridian near the zenith of London about sunrise 
On the night of the 7th, the comet will approach the well-known constellation 
of Ursa Major, and between that and the 11th it will pass directly through the 
seven conspicuous stars of that constellation. In our latitude this constellation 
never sets, and consequently the comet may be looked for at any hour of the 
night. But the time most favourable for its appearance will be on the 7th, be- 
fore the commencement of the morning twilight; on the 9th, at any time in the 
abseace of twilight, when it will pass during the night from the north-west to 
the north-east, its altitude not, however, exceeding thirty-five degrees; and on 
the 11th, after the close of the evening twilight, when it will be seen approach- 
ing the constellation of the Crown, in a direction a little north of west, and at 
an altitude of about thirty degrees 

“Towards the end of November, the comet will plunge among the rays of 
the sun, and disappear, and will not issue from them on the other side until the 
end ef December. On its departure from the sun, it is doubtful whether it 
will be visible at all; but, under any circumstances, it cannot remain long ap- 
parent. 

** Such are the principal circumstances, which, so far as we may conjecture 
with high probability, will attend the coming appearance of this comet. We 
must not expect to be revisited by that body of portentous aspect and gigantic 
magnitude which spread terror among the people of the fifteenth century. Hap- 
pily the lightof science has dissipated these vain superstitions. Since as- | 
tronomy has passed from the hands of priests and historians into those of | 
geometers, Nature, immutable in her laws, and grand in her simplicity, seems to 
have obeyed, in the succession of her phenomena, an habitual order, from which 
she never departs. ‘That passion, in the excitement of which mankind so much | 
delights, will still be stimulated,—not, however, as formerly, accompanied by 
vain terrors raised by a physical prodigy, but accompanied by sentiments of the 
highest admiration at those powers of thought, by the exercise of which the 
day is appointed at which a star shall return to us from such enormous distances, 
that, for three fourths of a century, it has transcended the limits of our system. 
It is doubtless not one of the miracles of science least to be admired, nor one 
of the proofs of the progress of the human mind least striking, to behold this 
comet, formerly the terror of mankind, now waited for with impatience by the | 
learned, as a sure witness to the truth of their sublime theories. And in these | 
times, when information is so widely diffused, we may hope, perchance, that 
men of the world themselves may partake in these high sentiments; and that, 
relying upon the assurances of the learned, they may seize the opportunity 
which thus presents itself, to judge, by the evidence of their own eyes, of the 
actual state of astronomical science, and of the high degree of perfection to 
which it has attained. 

*« One of the circumstances, 1 «' the least surprising, connected with this comet 
is the magnitude of its orbit. It is a very oblong oval, the total length of which 
is about thirty-six times the earth's distance from the sun; and the greatest 
breadth about ten times that distance. The nearer extremity of the oval is, at 
a distance from the sun, equal to about half the earth's distance ; and the more 
remote extremity at a distance to thirty-five and a half times the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The earth's distance from the sun is, in round numbers, one hun- 
dred millions of miles; the comet's least distance then will be fifty millions of 
miles, and its greatest distance three thousand five hundred and fifty millions 
of miles. Also, since the heat and light supplied by the sun to bodies which sur- 
round it diminish in the same proportion as the square of the distance increases, 
it follows, that at the nearest distance of the comet, the heat and light of the 
sun will be four times the heat and light at the earth, and at the greatest distance 
they will be about twelve hundred times less. Also the heat and light at the 
mere remote extremity of the orbit will be nearly five thousand times less than 
at the nearer extremity; so that while the sun seen from the comet will ap- 
pear four times as large as it appears at the earth at the nearer extremity, it will 
be reduced to the magnitude of a star at the more remote extremity. The vicis- 
situdes of temperature, not to mention those of light, consequent upon this 
change of position, will be sufficiently obvious. If the earth were transported to 
the more remote extremity of the comet’s orbit. every liquid substance would 
become solid by congelation; and it is extremely probable that atmospheric 
air and other permanent gases might become liquids. If the earth was, on the 
ther hand, transferred to the nearer extremity of the comet's orbit, all the 
liquids upon it would be converted into vapour, would form permanent gases, 


and would either by their mixture constitute atmospheric air, or would arrange | 


themselves in strata one above the uther, according to their Specific gravities. 

All the less refractory solids would be fused, and would form in the nucleus 

oceans of liquid metal. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S OPINION OF COMETS. 

“In the efforts by which the human mind labours after truth, it is curious to 
observe how often that desired object is stumbled upon by accident or arrived at 
by reasoning which is false. One of Newton's conjectures respecting comets 
‘was, that they are ‘the aliment by which suns are sustained -’ and he therefore 
concluded, that these bodies were in a state of progressive decline upon the suns 


It has pleased the ‘ Lord and Governor’ of the world, in his | 


She Alvion. 


round which they respectively swept ; and that into these suns they from time to 
time fell. This opinion appears to have been cherished by Newton to the latest 
hours of his life; he not only consigned it to his immortal writings, but at the 
age of eighty-three, a conversation took place between him and his nephew on 
| this subject, which has come downto as. ‘I cannot say,’ said Newton, ‘when 
the comet of 1680 will fall into the sun; possibly after five or six revolutions ; 
but whenever that time shall arrive, the heat of the sun will be raised by it to 
such a point, that our globe will be burned, and all the animals upon tt will 
| perish. The new stars observed by Hipparchus, ‘Tycho, and Kepler, must have 
proceeded from such a cause, for it is impossible otherwise to explain their sudden 
splendour.’ His nephew upon this asked him, * Why. when he stated in his 
writings that comets would fall into the sun, did he not also state those vast fires 
which they must produce, as he supposed they had done in the stars !’ + Because, 
replied the old man, ‘the conflagrations of the sun concern us a little more 
directly. I have said, however,’ added he, smiling, * enough to enable the world 
to collect my opinion.’ ” 


THE FORMATION OF COMETS. 

By far the greater number of comets appear to be mere masses of vapour, 
totally divested of all concrete or solid matter. So prevalent is this character, 
that some observers hold it to be universal. 
having been distinctly seen through comets. the sir le | 
seen through the centre of the head of the comet of 1795 by Sir W illiam 
| Herschel ; and, in September, 1832, Sir Jobn Herschel, when observing Biela’s 
comet, saw that body pass directly between his eye and a small cluster or knot 
of minute telescopic stars of the sixteenth or seventeenth magnitude. This 
little constellation occupied a space in the heavens, the breadth of which was 


not the twentieth part of the breadth of the moon ; yet the whole of the cluster | 
‘A more striking proof,’ says Six | 


| was distinctly visible through the comet. * / 
| John Herschel, ‘ could not have been offered of the extreme translucency of the 
matter of which this comet consists. ‘The most trifling fog would have entirely 


Seneca mentions the fact of stars | 
A star of the sixth magnitude was | 
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ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited Period 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
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, Age. 1 year ge, year ge. year. | Age. 1 year, 
| effaced this group of stars, yet they continued visible through a thickness of the i4 072| 26 10 38 148] 50 rs 
cometic matter, which, calculating on its distance and apparent diameter, must 15 077 a7 1 13 39 1 57 sl 197 

have exceeded fifty thousand miles, at least, towards its central parts.’ It is 7 ° 2 = : -° 4 : ° 3 2 02 
| plain, therefore, that in this case, whatever may be the nature of this nga ee 18 0 89 30 131 2 18 4 : 10 
it possesses no perceptible power either of absorbing or refracting the light w lich 19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 . 
| passes through it; and, therefore, according to all probability, is of a density 20 0 91 32 1 33 44 190) 56 12 
| bearing a proportion which, in popular language, may be said to be infinitely small 2t 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
| compared with the density of atmospheric air. ‘If any man should assert that | 22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 4 58 314 
; “t ever see sluding i illions of miles of tail, contained no} 23 097) 35 136) 47 19 59 3 67 
| the largest comet ever seen, including its millions of miles o ’ 24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
| more matter than is to be found in the New River Head, he might justly be 95 100] 37 143 49 1 94 Fy 
blamed for asserting more than he knew. But certainly any one who would 


| positively deny the fact, would deserve the same censure.’ ” 


PROBABLE CONTACT OF COMETS WITH THE EARTH, 

“Tt is a curious, and not uninteresting circumstance, that the periodical path 
| of Biela’s comet passes very close to that of the earth: so close, that at the 
| moment the centre of the comet is at the point nearest the earth’s path, the mat- 
| ter of the comet extends beyond that path, and includes a portion within it. 

Thus, if the earth were at that point of its orbit which is nearest to the path of 
| the comet, at the same moment that the comet should be at the point of its or- 
| hit which is nearest to the path of the earth, the earth would be enveloped in 
| the nebulous atmosphere of the comet. As this comet has no nucleus or solidity, 
| a collision in such a case would, of course, be out of the question. The effect 
| produced would be merely an intermixture of the cometic atmosphere with that 
of the earth. The extremely light mass of the comet would, notwithstanding 
its proximity, render it impossible that it could produce any sensible effect, cither 
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; remain within the limits of danger fora very brief period ; but unless that brief | rience, and care will be taken that the b eds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
| period precisely coincided with the moment of its seven years’ circuit, at which | kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 

the comet should pass through the corresponding point, the effect which we have | rd pase ance lines, at $140, including wees and +e . #120, Koren wines, 
now alluded to could not take place. | &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 

‘The question of the near ; proach of comets to the earth, and of the effects | ‘he printed rates which willbe furnished on board. , 
pen ee eos Mee Me 7 Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 

of such an occurrence, has been very fully and satisfactorily investigated by Du parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Sejour. He shows that of all the comets whose paths had been thus ascer- Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tained, none could pass nearer to the earth than about twice the moon's distance ; | tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
and that nene ever did pass nearer to the earth than nine times the moon's dis- , : ffield tetas fab etgs Co., or C.B. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
tance. This occurred with the comet of 1770, already mentioned as having | Consignees of ships She WO0 DE TRIMBLE dS HICKS & SON, N.Y. 
| been changed in its course twice by the action of Jupiter. ‘The least unreason- | Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
able ground of apprehension from the proximity of a comet would be the possi- Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
ble production of a tide in the ocean, which would so disturb its equilibrium as | G 


RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
to submerge considerable tracts of land. But to accomplish this, or indeed to CRARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
raise a tide at all, it is necessary (even admitting that the disturbing body can | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS,.—( New Line.) 
exert sufficient attraction) that the angular motion of the attracting body with | The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
respect to the earth, should not exceed a certain rate. 


The moon only produces | —— Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 

















the tides because its angular velocity is considerably under this limit. Du Sejour | Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

has proved that a comet could not, by possibility, remain more than two hours | StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
anda half so near the earth as a fourth part of the moon’s distance. And it | Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
could not remain even so long unless it passed the earth under a very peculiar | AJ®%, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr, 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
and improbable combination of circumstances. For example, if its orbit were St,George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
| furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 

of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
| of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er pas- 
sage,apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 

will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, I(th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 


nearly perpendicular to that of the earth, it could not 1emain more than half-an- 
hour in such a position. Under such circumstances, the preduction of a tide 
would be impossible. He shows that eleven hours at least would be necessary 
tu enable a comet to produce an effect on the waters of the earth, from which 
the injurious consequences so much dreaded could follow. The conclusion to 
which he arrives is, therefore, that ‘ although in strict geometrical rigour it is not 
physically impossible that a comet should encounter the earth, yet the moral pos- 
sibility of such an event is absolutely nothing.’ ”’ 

The absurd effects attributed to the influence of comets are thus alluded 
to:— 

**We should have hoped that the absurd influences attributed to comets would, 
at least in our times, have been contined to physical effects, in which the excuse 
of ignorance might be pleaded with a less sense of humiliation. But will it be 

















ine. | i hk ili rom 

| believed that within a few years persons could be found among the better class of — — _ NenVark ee osties SS. 
society, and holding some literary and professional station—and in our own President, | George Moore, | April 20, June 7, June 10, 
| country too,—who could attribute to the influence of comets every prevalent | Samson, 'D. Chadwick, | May }, . nee 
disease, local or general, by which, since the commencement of the Christian Toronto, |R. Griswold, ae a, a 2 
’ ss —_ Ontario —— > a July 7 _ oa 
era, not the human race only was afflicted, but even the lower species of animals? | Westminster, H. L.Champlin June |, «17, * 20, 
“The splendid comet of 1811 was, on the continent, considered as the imme- | New Ship Wn. S. Sebor,| 6a 10, “ 27, Aug. |, 
diate cause of the fine vintage of that year, and the produce was distinguished | Montreal, C.H. Champlin} “20, Aug. 7, . 
as the wine of the comet. But with us still more extraordinary effects were as- Canada, | Thee. Britton, July 1, - 17, att 
cribed to that comet. In the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ for 1818, we were told Row Ship > a pe oe aoe a ar :’ 
that its influence produced a mild winter, a moist spring, and a cold sum errwen B AB ae ne i er’ 20° 
‘ ’ : B, 2 sum- Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, = 1%, “ 20, 
mer; that there was not sufficient sunshine to ripen the fruits of the earth; President, + ea Moore, cy a “ 27, Oct. |, 


that, nevertheless (such was the cometic influence), the harvest was abundant, 
and some species of fruits, such as melons and figs, were not only plentiful, but 
of a delicious flavour ; that wasps rarely appeared, and flies became blind, and 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
peer, site = — aera The price of cabin pocnage wubwere. is now 
, ; : xed at includin mesand Li or $:20 wi i . Passengers 
died early in the season; that, in the neighbourhood of London, numerous in- | paying the last enticned price, can we state’ ~ ancemaian ths adated an seh 
stances occurred of women bearing twins, and it even happened, in one in- | which willbe furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
stance, that the wife of a shoemaker in Whitechapel had four children at a | will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
birth!” ? | Bills of Lading ore signee therefor. Apply to 

Nevertheless, we know some very judicious old ladies who have given it as | GRINNELL, MINTURN eee teens sett, or to 
their opinion, that the heat shown in the recent discussions, as well as the present | GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
warm weather, are the immediate results of the approaching comet. | N.B.Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these pygtene stop to land and 
—De 


— | Feceive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts o land. 
VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough of | NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

















& Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood , New-York, avre. 
and Timber land. | Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred | Formosa, W.B.Orne, “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) “* 16, * 8, a: ;’ 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is wel! watered, as the Bantam River | Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. “16, May 8, “ 24,jMar. 1, “* 16, 8, 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. ‘The Buildings consist of alarge | Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, “ 16, Sept. 8} ‘* 8, July 1, “* 16 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, and it | Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “* 24, “* 24, Bev *”" 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New| Charlemagne, |Richardson,} ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, i ai. Ae 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 miles;| Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,j/April 1, “ 16, © 8, 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route carries} Poland, Anthony, “24, * 16, Oct. 8, * 8, Aug. 1, 16, 
assengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in| Erie, J.Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Dec.24, 
ew York at 4 past | o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourteen Albany, Hawkins, “* 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “ 16, ** 8, ly 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market. The farm former] Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, “* 16, Jan. y 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass through Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24, “ 16, Dec. 8 ** 8,Sept. 1, °° 16, 
the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been| France, C. Funk, April Loe. ft  * 12°" ee, OR, 24, 
styled the Athens of America. Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb ly 
For further particulars enquire at this office, or of hone iJ. Rockett, | ** 16,Aug. 8, “* 24)June 1, “* I6, “ 8, 








CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street. 


, 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomm0- 
Terms easy—for Cash, or City property. 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 

nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 

j subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

| ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- | the expenses actually incurred. 

| veral branches of their profession, . BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 

| Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. June 13.-3m, JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


[June 13.] 
OPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 
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